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Divine and Human Action 
The Biblical Concept of Worship 


by C. E. B. CRANFIELD 


WE may distinguish three uses of the word “worship”; (i) to denote a 
particular element of what is generally referred to as worship, namely, 
adoration; (ii) to denote generally the public worship of the religious 
community gathered together and also the private religious exercises of 
the family and the individual; and (iii), in a still wider sense, to denote 
the whole life of the community or of the individual viewed as service 
of God. In the English versions of the Bible it is generally used in the 
first, the narrowest, sense; for it usually represents in the Old Testament 
the Hebrew verb histah*wah, which properly denotes bowing down, 
prostrating oneself, in homage, and in the New Testament pooxuvéw 
which is the Greek equivalent of histah*wah. But there is another He- 
brew verb, ‘abad (the noun is “bodadh), nearly always represented in 
the English versions by “serve” (“service”), which is more important 
for our present purpose, since it corresponds with use (ii) above. Its 
Greek equivalent is Aarpevew (darpeia). In the Old Testament this 
word, when used in connection with God, always refers to cultic service ;’ 
but there are passages like Deut. 10:12, I Chron. 28:9, where the use 
of the word to denote the service of God in sense (iii) above is not far 
off. In the New Testament, while Aatpevew and Aarpeia are sometimes 
used with reference to the cultus (for example, Rom. 9:4), their use in 
sense (iii) is more characteristic (for example, Luke 1:74, Rom. 1:9, 
Phil. 3:3, and see especially Rom. 12:1). 


We are primarily concerned in this short study with worship in sense 
(ii), but, in view of the New Testament use of Aarpevew, darpeia, we 
shall need to keep sense (iii) also in mind continually. Our intention 
is not to attempt to trace the history of the biblical concept of worship 
or to discuss the quite numerous contacts between the worship described 
in the Bible and the worship practiced in other religions (though we 
recognize their existence is of theological as well as of historical impor- 
tance), but to try to outline the main features of a biblical doctrine of 





1. Cf. H. Strathman in Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, G. Kittel, edit. 
(Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1933—), Vol. IV, p. 60. 
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Christian worship. The discussion may conveniently be arranged under 
two main heads: Worship as Divine Action, and Worship as Human 
Action. 


I. Worsuip As Divine ACTION 


Throughout the Bible it is assumed that the initiative in true worship 
is God’s. As far as the Old Testament is concerned, reference may be 
made, in support of this statement, to the decisive part played by God’s 
mighty acts in history (for example, the deliverance from Egypt) in 
determining Israel’s worship, and to the assumption, characteristic of 
the Old Testament, that all true worship must be an obedient response 
to definite divine commandments and promises (see, for instance, Exod. 
29:38-46)—must, in fact, be within the framework of God’s covenant 
with his people—and that worship that is not thus determined by God’s 
revealed will but is invented by man (cf. I Kings 12: 33—‘‘which he had 
devised of his own heart’’) is to be condemned as false worship. 

Of special significance for the understanding of the divine initiative 
in Israel’s worship is the idea of the divine presence,’ in connection with 
which the following are particularly important: the ark and the mercy- 
seat’ (for example, Exod. 25:22, Num. 10:35 f.); the cloud (for ex- 
ample, Exod. 13:21 f., 19:9, 16) ; the pillar of fire (for example, Exod. 
13:21 f.); the tabernacle (for example, Exod. 40:34) ; the temple (for 
example, Deut. 12:5, 11, 21; I Kings 8:11, 9:3; II Chron. 7:15 f.); 
the glory (for example, Exod. 24:16, 29:43, 40:34 f., Isa. 6:3). The 
temptation to think of this presence of God as Israel’s inalienable pos- 
session was a temptation to which Israel often fell; but the prophets were 
quick to denounce such ideas as false (Jer. 7:1-15).* The gracious and 
at the same time solemn invitation of Isa. 55:6 (“Seek ye the LORD 
while he may be found, call ye upon him while he is near”) underlines 
both the freedom of God in being present to men and also the indis- 
pensableness of his presence if men’s worship is to be of any avail. 

What must be said about the divine initiative in Christian worship 
is closely parallel to what has just been stated with regard to the Old 
Testament. Here too the initiative is God’s. All Christian worship is a 





2. See further, A. Richardson, editor, A Theological Word Book of the Bible (New York: 
Macmillan, 1951), pp. 172-176. 

3. See further, J.-J. von Allman, Vocabulary of the Bible (English trans., New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1958), pp. 23-25. 

4. Cf. E. Jacob, Theology of the Old Testament (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1958), 
P. 53- 
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Divine and Human Action 389 


response to God’s redemptive action in the past in Jesus Christ, and is 
determined by the commandments and promises of Christ. Moreover, 
in each particular act of worship the chief actor is not man but God, 
the divine action consisting in the presence of Jesus Christ in fulfilment 
of his promise, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world” (Matt. 28:20). The church’s worship takes place in the period 
between Christ’s ascension and his parousia, that is, in the time in which 
he is in a real sense absent from his church (Mark 14:7, cf. 13:33-37). 
So his presence is an event, renewed again and again, not a continuing 
state. The risen and exalted Lord comes again and again in fulfilment 
of his promise to be with his church; but he comes always as the Lord, 
as the One who remains free, whose presence is not his church’s secure 
possession but his gracious gift. And his comings are indirect and veiled. 
He comes now not manifestly, as he will one day come in his parousia, 
but in a hidden way in the Word and the Sacraments and also in the 
flesh and blood of the least of his brethren. 

He comes in the Word. He who is in his own person the living Word 
of God comes as the Word of God to his people in the Holy Scriptures 
which, as the written witness of prophets and apostles to him, are also the 
Word of God. By the work of the Holy Spirit the human words of the 
Bible in all their brokenness and inadequacy become for the church again 
and again the very Word of God, as the exalted Christ makes use of 
them, making them the medium of his conversation with his church. He 
uses the ancient documents in all their historical particularity and con- 
creteness as the vehicle of that which he wants to say to us in our actual 
situation and condition. In the lessons, the text, and also in the sermon, 
in so far as it is a humble and faithful exposition of Scripture, as also in 
our private study of the Bible, we deal with the real presence of Christ. 

He comes in the Sacraments. The supreme gift that is given to us in 
the Eucharist is the real personal presence of the risen, glorified Lord.° 
The Supper is the Lord’s appointed tryst with his own. So the early 
church could pray Marana tha, “Our Lord, come,” and expect its prayer 
to be answered not only finally at the Parousia but also in the meantime 
in the Eucharist. So too in Baptism Christ is present and active. 

In both Word and Sacraments he is present both in judgment and 
in mercy, bringing his criticism to bear upon the life of the church and of 
its individual members, revealing sin in its true colors, summoning to 
repentance, healing, and forgiving. 





5. Cf. A. Richardson (ed.), op. cit., p. 256. 
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He is present also as the One who lays his commands upon us and 
requires our obedience. His commands become concrete and particular 
in the course of his conversation with us through the Scriptures. 

He is present not only for his church but also for the world; for the 
church’s worship is indeed public in the fullest sense, taking place in the 
sight and in the hearing of the world. The Word read and preached and 
the Sacraments celebrated have significance for those outside as well as 
for those inside the church. They are witness to him before the world, 
witness in which he himself is the main actor. 

Christ’s presence for us is not limited to the Word and Sacraments; 
he comes to us in a third way, as has already been indicated, namely 
in the persons of those whom he condescends to call his brethren (Matt. 
25:31-46). We must now try to see what significance this has for Chris- 
tian worship. First, since Christ’s brethren include our fellow-Christians, 
it means that Christian worship must be the worship of a community in 
which the members know that in each other Christ himself is present to 
claim their love and service and concern. Secondly, since Christ’s 
brethren are not limited to Christians but include all the needy and 
wretched, it means that Christian worship cannot be oblivious of human 
wretchedness and need. It is the action of Christ himself, his presence 
in the least of his brethren, which here again determines our worship 
and forbids us to make our attention to his presence in Word and Sacra- 
ments an excuse for turning our backs on human wretchedness—and so 
on him. There is no place in truly Christian worship where the wretched- 
ness and need of our fellow men may be left behind and forgotten, since 
there is no place in Christian worship where Christ may be left behind 
and forgotten. And thirdly, this presence of Christ in his brethren is 
the divine action, the divine initiative, which determines our worship in 
the widest sense as in sense (iii) above. By coming to us as our Lord in 
the persons of the despised and oppressed he gives us again and again 
the gracious opportunity to love and serve him and so precedes and 
directs our obedience. 

So far we have spoken of the presence or the comings of the exalted 
Christ in Word and Sacraments and in the persons of his brethren as the 
divine action in worship. But this is not all. There are three other things 
that must be mentioned briefly here as included in the divine action of 
Christian worship. 

There is, first, the action of God the Father in foreknowing (Rom. 
8:29, I Pet. 1:2), choosing (for example, I Cor. 1:27 f., Eph. 1:4, I 
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Divine and Human Action 391 


Pet. 1:1 f., 2:9), calling (for example, Rom. 8:30, 9:24, I Cor. 1:1 f.). 
Apart from this there could be no Christian worship. 

There is, secondly, the action of the exalted Christ in heaven as our 
High Priest and Advocate with the Father. It is his presence before 
God on our behalf in the power of his accomplished work that gives us 
the right to approach God. It is through him that we have our access 
unto the Father (Eph. 2:18, cf. Rom. 5:2, I Pet. 3:18), through him 
that we draw near unto God (Heb. 7:25, cf. 10:19-22), through him 
that we offer our prayers and praises to God (John 15:16, Eph. 5:20, 
Heb. 13:15), through him that our obedience, our worship in the widest 
sense, in spite of all its falterings and inadequacies becomes a sacrifice 
acceptable to God (I Pet. 2:5). The efficacy of our worship as our action 
lies in his action on our behalf, his continual intercession (Rom. 8:34, 
Heb. 7:25, I John 2:1 f.). 

And, thirdly, there is the action of the Holy Spirit, apart from which 
the true human action of worship, the proper response of man to God’s 
action, would be impossible. His is the divine action within our human 
action of believing and responding, of hearing the Word of God, of 
understanding the things of God (I Cor. 2:10-16), of confessing Jesus 
as Lord (I Cor. 12:3), of knowing God as Father (Rom. 8:15 f.). Since 
all our praying comes under the description, “we know not how to pray 
as we ought,” he “maketh intercession for us with groanings which can- 
not be uttered; and he that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the 
mind of the Spirit, because he maketh intercession for the saints accord- 
ing to the will of God” (Rom. 8:26 f.). So too in the church’s worship 
in the widest sense, in the whole divine service of the church’s life and 
the life of its members, his action is the divine action within the human 
(for example, Rom. 8:1-14, Gal. 5: 16-26). 
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II. Worsuip AS HUMAN ACTION 
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Christian worship is also human action. The human action is alto- 
gether secondary, being made possible by, and responding to, the action 
of God; but it is nonetheless—or rather for this very reason—of immense 
significance. Barth’s phrase, “an action in which God acts and man 
serves,”® may be applied not only to the Sacraments but to Christian 
worship as a whole, including worship in the widest sense. The human 
action in worship is a humble and obedient service, a waiting upon, and 
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I 6. The Knowledge of God and the Service of God (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1938), 
Pp. 191. 
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responding to, him who comes as the Lord in Word and Sacraments and 
in the persons of his brethren. 


In response to his previous comings and to his commandments and 
promises, the church gathers about the Scriptures and about the table 
(or the font) to wait for him to come to it again. It waits with expec- 
tancy, confident that he will keep his tryst with his people, yet respecting 
his freedom and recognizing that it cannot control his comings. So too 
in the wider sphere of our whole Christian obedience we have to wait 
upon his comings; but that waiting is no idle waiting with folded arms 
but a going forth to seek him in the lost and afflicted. Such a waiting, 
that is also a seeking and a searching, stands under the divine promise, 
“Ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall search for me with all 
your heart” (Jer. 29:13). 


Since the church’s waiting is not disappointed and he does come again 
and again, the human action in worship is a hearing and a receiving. 
The church hears the Word of God which he is; it receives his gift of 
himself. It enters into conversation with its present Lord—or, to put it 
better, allows him to engage it in conversation. This hearing of the Word 
of God, hearing what the Lord of the church wants to say to his church 
in its actual situation, is the primary task of the church, the basic human 
action in worship. It is the task not just of the clergy but of the people 
of God as a whole (note the “every man” in Jas. 1:19) ; and, as a task of 
tremendous urgency, is meant to be engaged in eagerly, seriously, and 
resolutely. It is strenuous action; for the Bible is a difficult book and has 
to be wrestled with. The reading of the lessons and the sermon-text are 
not a time for relaxation between the more serious activities of hymns 
and anthems, as is sometimes foolishly imagined, but the time for the 
greatest attentiveness. We may add here in parentheses that, if a con- 
gregation is serious about its business of hearing the Word of God, it will 
tend to prefer the lessons to represent a consecutive reading of the Bible 
rather than selection of the minister’s favorite passages, and the sermon- 
texts similarly to be determined by something other than the preacher’s 
whim (for instance, the preacher might well preach through a book of 
the Bible, as was Calvin’s practice, or preach on the liturgical epistles 
and gospels or on one of the lessons). The custom in some traditions of 
the congregation standing during the reading of the sermon-text can be 
a salutary reminder of the fact that here above all the church expects to 
hear the voice of its Lord and therefore here above all its full attention 
is required. 
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That the sermon, if it is to be a Christian sermon at all, must be an 
honest attempt to expound a passage of Scripture should go without 
saying. ‘To by-pass Scripture at this point is like trying to celebrate the 
Holy Supper without bread or wine; it is to show that one is ignorant of 
the commandments and promises which determine Christian worship. 
But it is not enough just to take a text. To take a text and then proceed 
to use it as a peg on which to hang one’s own thoughts is as bad as having 
no text at all: it is to handle the Word of God deceitfully and to insult 
the Lord who wills to speak to his people through the words of Scripture. 
But to say that preaching must be expository is not to say that it must 
not be topical in the sense of having direct relevance to contemporary 
events. On the contrary, the scriptural passage has not been properly 
heard and understood, until its relevance to the actual concrete situation 
of the congregation has been recognized; and the more patiently and 
honestly expository preaching is, the more relevant and contemporary 
does it become. Of course it is true that there is a sort of exposition that 
leaves everything in the air, but that is no proper exposition. A scriptural 
passage is not properly expounded until its relevance to the hearers be- 
comes plain (cf. Nathan’s “Thou art the man” in II Sam. 12:7!) 

The notion (sometimes expressed in some quarters) that the sermon 
is to be contrasted with, and is inferior to, something else called “wor- 
ship” stems from misunderstanding—though, in view of the pathetic 
discourses which often pass for sermons, it is not surprising—for the ser- 
mon, if it really is a sermon, is most certainly worship. For the faithful 
exposition of the Word of God is itself at the same time both Word of 
God (the divine action of worship) and also hearing of the Word of 
God (the primary human action of worship), the preacher leading the 
congregation in its work of hearing. 

The hearing involves submission to Christ’s criticism; for the One 
who uses the words of Scripture as the vehicle of his conversation with 
his church is the Lord who has the right to criticize and to judge. Truly 
to hear is to lay open our whole life to his judgment and to accept it 
without resentment or evasion or reserve. Such hearing naturally issues 
in the response of confession of sin. 

But Christ’s coming is also in mercy. He comes as the One who died 
and was raised for the justification of sinners. To hear him is to accept 
his mercy and forgiveness, and our response must therefore also be thanks- 
giving and praise. We shall praise and thank God in prayer and hymns 
for all his goodness and greatness, for all his gifts to us, and for all his 
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care of us, but especially, and above all, for the grace of Jesus Christ our 
Lord, who, though he was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we 
through his poverty might become rich; who was crucified for us; whom 
God raised up and highly exalted; who now reigns and intercedes; who 
comes to us in Word and Sacraments and in the persons of his brethren; 
who shall come again in glory. If we are wise, we shall remember 
(especially in choosing hymns!) that, while it is good to thank God for 
streams and woods, it is not streams and woods but Jesus Christ that is 
God’s supreme Gift, and that it is perhaps one of the worst forms of 
ingratitude to be so occupied with thanking God for his innumerable 
lesser mercies that we have little time left for thanking him for his 
supreme Gift. Our thanksgiving must naturally include the offering of 
ourselves to God, putting ourselves at his disposal, that he may use us 
according to his will for his glory and the good of our neighbors. 


If we have really listened to Christ, our hearts will have been opened 
toward his brethren and their needs. So the human action of worship 
includes intercession for all men, for the church throughout the world 
and also for those who still are outside the church. In our intercession 
prayer for the civil authorities has a special place in accordance with 
I Tim. 2:1-6. We pray for our own and other governments in the knowl- 
edge that the State was ordained by God to subserve his purpose of 
salvation (I Tim. 2:1-6) and that it is within the dominion of Christ 
(for example, Matt. 28:18, Rev. 1:5), in the knowledge that “rulers,” 
whether Christian or not, are “bound to render obedience to Christ in 
their own province”—to use the words of the Ordination Formula of the 
Presbyterian Church of England, words which, unfortunately, have 
recently been altered.’ 


Our response to the Word of God includes also prayer for ourselves. 
Reminded once more of the goodness of God in Jesus Christ we confi- 
dently lay our needs before him and cast our anxiety upon him, in the 
knowledge that he cares for us and will answer our petitions according to 
his wisdom and mercy. 

A further element in our response is the confession of God’s Name, the 
confession of our faith, before God and before the world. While this is 
focused in the recital of the Creed, it is by no means confined to it. The 
service as a whole is a declaration of our faith and allegiance addressed 
to God and also an act of witness to him directed toward the world. 





7. See Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of England, 1958, 
PP. 575 f. 
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From what has been said it should be clear that the more fitting 
position for the prayers of thanksgiving, intercession, and petition and 
also for the Lord’s Prayer, in which we sum up all our prayers, is after 
the sermon, not before it. These prayers should be our response to what 
Christ has said to us, not just on some other occasion, but in the actual 
service in which they are offered; and in the sermon we are concerned 
with hearing what Christ has to say to us. The Creed, if recited, will 
also naturally follow the sermon. The confession of sin is traditionally 
placed near the beginning of the service, and it may well be left there; 
but it is fitting that some element of confession of sin should also find a 
place after the sermon, since the hearing of the Word of God involves, 
as we have seen, submitting to Christ’s criticism. 

In nearly all that we have said so far about worship as human action 
we have been thinking of the human action that answers to the presence 
of Christ in the Word; but much of what has been said is also applicable 
mutatis mutandis to the human action that answers to Christ’s presence 
in the Sacraments. That which is received in the Sacraments is not some- 
thing other than that which is received in the Word, though it is received 
in a different way; for both in Word and Sacraments it is Jesus Christ 
himself who comes to us. Ideally the main Sunday service should include 
both Word and Sacrament, the presence of Christ in the Sacrament as it 
were sealing and confirming his presence in the Word. We catch a 
glimpse of this twofold pattern of the Christian service in the narrative 
contained in Luke 24:13-35, in which the risen Christ first opens the 
Scriptures to the two disciples in the way, interpreting “to them in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning himself” (vs. 27) and afterwards 
takes bread, blesses the Name of God, breaks the bread and gives to 
them (vs. 30). 

There remain three other points that must be made. The first is that 
any divorce between worship in the sense of church services, private 
prayers, etc. and worship in the sense of the whole offering of our lives 
to God is intolerable. The very things which we have already considered 
as elements of the human action of worship direct us outward into the 
wider sphere of the Christian life as a whole. So, for example, the true 
hearing of the Word of God must, since God is God and since the Christ 
who engages us in conversation is the Lord who has the right to com- 
mand us, involve obedience (cf. Jas. 1:22-25) ; the confession of sin, if 
it be sincere, must lead to an honest attempt to forsake the sins we have 
confessed and to amend our lives; our prayers and hymns of thanksgiving 
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point unmistakably to the obligation to express our gratitude in our daily 
living; and our intercession would be a mockery if we did not follow it 
up by serving in so far as we can those for whom we have prayed. For 
instance, it is surely a mockery for us who live under a democratic form 
of government to pray for the civil authorities and then not try to play an 
active and responsible (and therefore well-informed and not uncritical) 
part in political life and to defend justice and truth with all our powers. 
Our response to Christ’s presence in the Word and Sacraments, if it is 
sincere, must of necessity lead us on to respond to his presence in the 
persons of the least of his brethren. That is the point of the easily mis- 
understood verse in the Epistle of James: “Pure religion and undefiled 
before our God and Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world” (Jas. 
1:27). It does not mean that participation in public worship is unimport- 
ant or optional, but that our participation in it is acceptable to God only 
when it is lived out in love to our neighbor. Acts of worship, however 
solemnly and beautifully executed, are not merely unacceptable to God, 
they are actually an abomination to him, if their reality is not demon- 
strated by just conduct and compassion toward the needy (cf. Isa. 1: 10- 
17, 58:1-11, Amos passim but especially 5:21-24). 

The second point is that the proper accomplishment of the human 
action of worship necessarily involves church discipline. If the church 
is truly and sincerely responding to Christ’s presence in Word and 
Sacraments and in the persons of his brethren, it cannot help being con- 
cerned about the honor of Christ, the conversion of those outside, and the 
true welfare of its own members. Church discipline is the practical 
expression of those three concerns. It must certainly be admitted that 
often in the past the exercise of discipline has been misguided, its true 
purposes have been misunderstood or even lost sight of altogether, and 
things have been seen out of proportion, gnats strained out and camels 
swallowed. In insisting on the need for discipline we are not suggesting 
that the church should attempt to put the clock back and restore disci- 
pline as it was exercised in any particular period of the past. Attempts 
at reformation by simply putting the clock back are apt to be disastrous. 
But we are suggesting that the whole worship of the main churches of 
Christendom is today seriously impaired and disfigured by the wide- 
spread breakdown of church discipline. 


In the first instance, church discipline, as the practical expression of 
the three concerns mentioned in the last paragraph, is simply a matter of 
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the mutual encouragement, guidance, and frank admonishment that are 
proper within the fellowship of a Christian congregation. At the opposite 
extreme there are occasions when the Name of Christ is being so griev- 
ously dishonoured, the church’s witness so seriously impaired, and the 
offender’s eternal salvation so evidently imperilled that the application 
of the church’s ultimate sanction, exclusion from the Lord’s table, is 
called for. When the members of a church court do exercise the right of 
excommunication, they should do so in fear and trembling, knowing the 
seriousness of what they are doing and how grievous it would be to 
excommunicate someone wrongly, knowing that they themselves are 
sinners who constantly bring dishonor upon Christ: they should do so in 
love, certainly not in vindictiveness, earnestly desiring to bring the offend- 
er to repentance. 


Perhaps the whole problem of church discipline and its relation to 
worship can best be high-lighted by reference to a notorious, contro- 
versial and—especially for the Reformed Churches—extremely urgent 
matter, the support given by the Dutch Reformed Churches in South 
Africa to the apartheid policy of the present South African government. 
That the matter is complicated by many things—not least the fact that 
other churches are badly compromised—no informed person will deny; 
but the complications do not relieve other churches of their responsibility. 
By continuing to recognize the Dutch Reformed Churches of South 
Africa as churches in good standing, the other Reformed churches are 
allowing it to appear to the whole non-Christian world that there is 
nothing absolutely inconsistent between apartheid and its attendant in- 
justices and brutalities and the gospel of Jesus Christ. May it not be that 
concern for the honor of Christ, the love we owe to those who are being 
hindered from accepting the gospel, and the love we owe to our Dutch 
Reformed brethren whose eternal salvation is imperilled, alike require 
the breaking off of communion until such time as those churches re- 
nounce their support of apartheid? 

The third and last point is that the final criterion by which the human 
action of worship must be judged is obedience to Christ. Throughout the 
Bible it is emphasized that true worship is obedient worship. It is not the 
costliness of the equipment or the majesty of the surroundings or the 
dignity of the ceremonial or the beauty of the music or the elegance of 
the language that commends our worship to God, but simply its obedi- 
ence. That our ways of worship need to be subjected to continual re- 
formation is certainly true; but the reformation required is not reforma- 
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tion according to the modern mind (cf. the question, recently asked by a 
minister in England in connection with the Lord’s Supper, “Might it not 
be that a ritual that is based on ancient animal sacrifices is not altogether 
in harmony with the modern mind?”’) or according to aesthetic princi- 
ples or popular taste, but reformation according to the Word of God. 
It is not our business here to be inventive. The example of “Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin” (II Kings 23:15, etc.; and see 
I Kings 12:26-33 for what he did) should discourage us from trying to 
devise novelties in this field. If we were to set about the refashioning of 
our worship according to own inventiveness, we might indeed conceiv- 
ably succeed in producing a religious masterpiece; but, as Barth has 
pointed out, “Religion with its masterpieces is one thing, Christian faith 
with its obedience another.” 





8. Op. cit., p. 206. 














The Perspective of Victory 
The Problem of Human Suffering in the Old and New Testaments 


by Hucu STEvENsoN TIGNER 


I 


THE ancient Hebrews climbed two steps that took them above all the 
other peoples of their day. In the first step they reached the understand- 
ing that there is one, great, almighty, and everlasting God. This was the 
first whole and unified view of the universe attained by the human race: 
one God made it all, embraces it all, is behind and above it all. 

In the second step the ancient Hebrews reached the understanding 
that the relation between God and man is primarily a moral relationship 
instead of a power relationship. This sovereign and governing God re- 
quires a certain quality of moral conduct from men. Men cannot receive 
his blessing through mere ceremonies, rituals, devices, and mechanics. 
As the great prophets of Israel and Judah, speaking for God, put it: 
“Your sacred festivals? I scorn them! Your sacrifices of fatted cattle on 
an altar dedicated to me? I will not smell their smoke! No, let justice well 
up like fresh water, let honesty roll in full tide. Let the weak and the 
poor have their rights. Let the man of greed, of crafty schemes, of 
violence, the cheater and the oppressor, turn from his evil ways, and have 
kindness and mercy and neighborliness. Then will I bless you, multiply- 
ing your families, your flocks, your days, your strength upon the earth.” 

This understanding of God’s moral government of history, reached 
through the prodding and leadership of the prophets, represents one of 
the major advances in human history. It lifted religion above supersti- 
tion, above the practice of magic, witchcraft, and priestcraft. A people 
who could say, or receive the saying, that “the joy of the Lord is your 
strength” (Nehemiah 8:10) have been touched with a beautifying, 
purifying, and civilizing spirit in signal degree. 

But having reached this elevated plateau, the religion of Israel fal- 
tered, as there had been faltering in the trek from Egypt to the Promised 
Land. Here in this high region it encountered a vast and deep swamp of 
perplexity. For the occasions came when it had to be admitted that 
God’s justice is not always perceptible. Good men were seen to suffer 
inordinate afflictions, and evil men to enjoy success and security. As 
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Job said to his friends, “Where is this justice of God of which you so 
glibly speak? Have I not seen wicked men live on, live to be old and 
strong? Their homes are safe, God’s lash never strikes them. Their bulls 
breed without fail, their cows calve regularly. They see their families 
flourishing. Impious men they are, with never a thought of God; yet 
they lead a prosperous life and die in peace. . . Ask travelers from foreign 
lands: they will tell you of tyrants who never suffer for their wickedness. 
No one rises up to expose their crimes; their subjects give them adulation 
in life and in death, burying them with pomp and taking care of their 
tombs. . .. Does God make any distinction among men? In high heaven 
is he governing this world?” 

These confounding instances encouraged the impious to be bold in 
their scoffing, to say in the pride of their flourishing, “There is no God.” 
They covered the pious with embarrassment and bafflement. “Why dost 
thou stand afar off, O Lord?” and the Tenth Psalm asks in anguish and 
confusion: 


Why dost thou hide thyself in times of trouble? 
In arrogance the wicked hotly pursue the poor. 


The man greedy for gain curses and renounces the Lord, he catches the 
helpless in his net, and his ways prosper at all times. 


Arise, O Lord! O God, lift up thy hand! 
Let us see thy judgments! Hear the desire of the meek, do justice to the fatherless 
and the oppressed; break the arm of the wicked and the evil-doer; seek out his 
wickedness till none can be found in the land! 


If the ultimate expression of anguish, perplexity and injured innocence 
is not reached in the Book of Job, it is certainly achieved in the Forty- 
fourth Psalm. This psalm was probably written in the period when the 
Syrian tyrant, Antiochus Epiphanes (c. 167 B.C.), was trying to force 
worship of Zeus upon the Jews. It stands on the brink of despair, never 
losing its footing on faith, yet reeling with an intolerable sense of irony 
that God should have permitted his faithful people to become as sheep 
for the slaughter. 


Rouse thyself! Why sleepest thou, O Lord? 
Awake! Do not cast us off forever! 





1. In this paraphrase of Job, as well as the previous paraphrase of the prophets, a good deal 
of the phraseology of the Moffatt translation has been employed. The Bible, A New Translation, 
by James Moffatt (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935). 
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II 


This cloudiness of God’s judgment is the problem with which the Old 
Testament wrestles more than any other. This was faith’s Gordian knot 
which Israel struggled nobly, and unsuccessfully, to untie. Yet it was 
dealt with in effective ways. 

In the first place, trust in God’s moral government of the world was 
maintained. This could be done, despite puzzling exceptions and un- 
answered questions, because there was (and is) evidence to support it. 
Good men might not always be elevated to the topmost position, yet there 
is a perceptible strength, beauty, dignity, and reward in goodness: it has 
a way of eventually being vindicated. Evil men and nations might tower 
like a cedar of Lebanon, yet wickedness has a way of undermining itself: 
a career or a kingdom built on lying, cheating, violence, cruelty is not 
healthy or stable; there is a rot and fear at the heart of it, and a hostility 
arrayed against it. The Pharaoh’s chariots were engulfed in the sea. 
Nineveh, the proud ravager, was herself ravaged. Babylon was over- 
taken. Hitler’s Thousand-Year Reich lasted for thirteen! 

In the second place, the Old Testament is suffused with a vision of 
God’s greatness and majesty as the Creator which humbles man into a 
realization that we cannot expect the Almighty God to fit into our little 
notions of propriety. “You shall not put the Lord your God to the test, 
as you tested him at Massah” (Deuteronomy 6:16). He is the one who 
will do the testing. And he will ask the questions. What is man, the 
Book of Job points out, that he should tell God what to do? Or complain 
when he, the creature, is unable to comprehend the reasons and the wis- 
dom of the Creator? As the Book of Isaiah puts it, 


For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 
Neither are your ways my ways, says the Lord 
But as the heavens are higher than the earth, 
So are my ways higher than your ways, 

And my thoughts than your thoughts. 


(55:8) 


The suggestion is strongly made that we have sufficient tokens of God’s 
power, goodness, and justice to trust him in those places where we can- 
not see or understand. 

The Old Testament also comes forth with the twofold proposition that 
man (a) deserves some suffering, and (b) needs it for his education. 
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Job, in the distractions of his misery, pays little attention to the vision 
of Eliphaz, wherein a spirit whispered to him, 


Before God can a mortal man be righteous? 
Can man be pure before his Maker? 


(4:17) 


But this is heard thunderously in nearly all parts of the Bible. It is recog- 
nized that man lives in a fallen world; that in him are the seeds of deceit 
and rebellion, as well as the seeds of honesty, love, and obedience; that he 
is not as sweet, pure, and righteous as he is inclined to fancy. Therefore 
he deserves to taste a sample of God’s wrath—indeed, deserves to taste 
worse than he is usually given. 


Thou dost sweep men away... 

For we are consumed by thy anger; 

By thy wrath we are overwhelmed. 

Thou hast set our iniquities before thee, 

Our secret sins in the light of thy countenance. 
(PSALM go) 


If thou, O Lord, shouldst mark iniquities, 

Lord, who could stand? 

But there is forgiveness with thee... . 
(PSALM 130) 


Moreover, suffering is needed as a disciplinary measure, to keep us 
reminded that we receive our life from God and do not grab it by our 
own power, to teach us that our welfare and fulfillment can be had only 
through offering ourselves in obedience to God, and depending on his 
mercy. The prophets were frequently aggravated to say that it is only 
through being hammered over the head that Israel will learn any sense, 
will be brought to recognize who is the Benefactor and Lord. And the 
Book of Proverbs says, 


My son, do not despise the Lord’s discipline 
Or faint under his reproofs, 

For the Lord reproves him whom he loves, 
As a father the son in whom he delights. 


(3:11) 


All these are great insights of permanent value, still usable and still 
needed, and vindicated by history. They kept Israel’s faith from dying in 
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the fiery furnaces. They soothed the spirits of sorely wounded people, en- 
abling them to praise and trust and thank God through their tears. This 
is a most wonderful accomplishment, a wonderful evidence of grace; for 
such people are never defeated and never ruined by what happens to 
them. These insights of the Old Testament continue to have that same 
power; they are openings for the light of God. 


III 


Yet when the Old Testament is finished the mind remains as per- 
plexed as ever. The faith of Israel is still baffled—and is deeply bothered 
by its bafflement— at God’s incomprehensible behavior toward man. 
Israel, with an amazing tenacity, still expects that around the next corner 
God will begin acting as his pious children hope and desire. But he never 
does! 

Instead, God comes forth with a new shock of surprise. He sends a 
Messiah who fails to carry out the expected judgments of God. He sits 
on no throne. He wields no scepter over the nations. He breathes no 
lightning on the wicked, but curses only a fig tree. He does not cause 
thistles in the pastures of the pious to grow figs. More disappointing yet 
—O scandal in full measure !—this Messiah becomes himself a victim of 
the men he would save. He is slain not only as a mortal man but also as 
a criminal offender. And the New Testament gets written as a witness to 
the conviction that this man was truly the Savior and the Son of God; 
that God raised him up from death and “made him both Lord and 
Christ.” 

A striking change has taken place in the attitude toward man’s suffer- 
ings on this earth. Suffering hurts as much as ever, and continues to have 
its original problem of endurance; but in the New Testament it presents 
no perplexity to faith; the mortal sufferings of the righteous along with 
the unrighteous do not embarrass the Christian confidence in God’s 
government. It is now taken for granted that there is no way from man’s 
present situation to the Kingdom of God except through a valley of 
suffering and a field of trial. 

Going back to Lystra (where he had been stoned and dragged out of 
the city for dead) to strengthen the souls of the disciples he had found 
and made there, Paul exhorted them to continue in the faith, saying 
“that through many tribulations we must enter the Kingdom of God” 
(Acts 14:22). Years later, and after many more tribulations, he wrote 
to the Christians at Rome: Through our Lord Jesus Christ “we have 
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obtained access to this grace in which we stand, and we rejoice in our 
hope of sharing the glory of God. More than that, let us rejoice in our 
sufferings, knowing that suffering produces patience, and patience pro- 
duces character, and character produces hope; and hope does not dis- 
appoint us, because God’s love has been poured into our hearts through 
the Holy Spirit which has been given to us. . . . Nay, in all these things 
(tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or sword) we are more than conquerors through him who loved us. For 
I am sure that” nothing “will be able to separate us from the love of 
God” (See Romans 5: 1-5; 8:35-39). John the presbyter, banished to the 
island of Patmos for his Christian fidelity in the reign of the Emperor 
Domitian, describes himself, with anything but embarrassment, as “your 
brother who shares with you in Jesus the tribulation and the kingdom 
and the patient endurance” (Revelation 1:9). 

Plainly, a climactic change has occurred. In the midst of suffering, 
and under the threat of more suffering yet to come, a song of victory fills 
the air. What has happened? Jesus Christ has happened—his teaching, 
his example, his resurrection, his spiritual reign, his spiritual presence, 
his continuing ministry through the church, the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

The teaching of Jesus has been gathered up in the New Testament, 
studied and assessed. What did he say specifically about suffering? “Be- 
hold, I send you out as sheep in the midst of wolves . . . They will deliver 
you up to councils, and flog you in their synagogues, and you will be 
dragged before governors and kings for my sake, to bear testimony before 
them and the Gentiles” (Matthew 10:16 f.). “Blessed are you when men 
revile and persecute you and utter all kinds of evil against you falsely on 
my account. Rejoice and be glad” (Matthew 5:11). “In the world you 
have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world” 
(John 16:33). 

There was the example of Jesus. Though entirely innocent, he was 
subjected to everything in the catalogue of suffering. “Consider him who 
endured from sinners all that hostility against himself” (Hebrews 12:3). 
Surely, “a disciple is not above his teacher, nor a servant above his mas- 
ter.... If they have called the master of the house Beelzebub, how much 
more will they malign those of his household” (Matthew 10:24-25). 

The insights achieved by Israel are not discarded, but are brought 
forward and used by Christianity. God is still a righteous Judge: he “‘is 
not mocked, for whatever a man sows, that he will also reap” (Galatians 
6:7). The wrath of God is an aspect of his love, a redemptive discipline. 
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“And have you forgotten the exhortation which addresses you as sons? 
... It is for discipline that you have to endure. God is treating you as 
sons” (Hebrews 12:5-7). 

The insights of the Old Testament are used in the New, but used by a 
different perspective. The field of vision has broadened from the earth 
to the cosmos, from the here and now to the eternal. God’s actions are 
not confined to the sphere of history; nor does his favor necessarily show 
itself in material fortune. 

The faith of Israel was caged in space and time—if not completely, at 
least to a significant degree. The argument in the Book of Job, for ex- 
ample, takes place within the assumption that the Kingdom of God is of 
the earth and history. “If a man die, shall he live again?” asked Job. It 
was a rhetorical question, the answer being, “Of course not.” Man, as 
everyone understood, entered at death into Sheol, which was not exactly 
extinction, but was a state of existence without value or importance. 
This presumed fact was the prison wall on which Job bumped his head. 
If only man might have a life beyond this mortal frame, he sighed, I 
could endure these sufferings till my relief and vindication should come. 


This entombment in mortality was thoroughly shattered for Christians 
by the Resurrection. They could share in the resurrection of Christ, and 
inherit the eternal and indescribably glorious life which he had inherited. 
The Resurrection and the subsequent experience of the living presence of 
God in the Holy Spirit set suffering—and everything else—in an entirely 
new perspective. “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ! By his great mercy we have been born anew to a living hope 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, and to an inheri- 
tance which is imperishable . . . kept in heaven for you, who by God’s 
power are guarded through faith for a salvation ready to be revealed in 
the last time. In this you rejoice, though now for a little while you may 
have to suffer various trials, so that the genuineness of your faith” may be 
proved. “As the outcome of your faith you obtain the salvation of your 
souls” (I Peter 1:3-9, Revised Standard Version). 


The experience of the risen and everliving Christ (who is the Head of 
the church) re-evaluated all values. It disclosed the pitiful poverty of 
the “rich fool,’ who had his treasure in things which thieves can steal 
and moth and rust corrode. It pointed out the tragic failure of the man 
who gains the whole world and loses his soul. It revalued the worth of 
pearls. It enabled the poor, the meek, the mourners to possess the ulti- 
mate in blessing. It sent a courier running and shouting through the 
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streets of the city lamenting its defeat: “All is not over when it seems to 
be! Arouse yourselves and rejoice! For God has given us a splendid vic- 
tory over all our foes!” 

As Mr. Valiant-for-truth said, when his summons came, “Though with 
great difficulty I am got hither, yet now I do not repent me of all the 
trouble I have been at to arrive where I am.” And as Mr. Steadfast said, 
entering the River that has no bridge, ““The waters indeed are to the 
palate bitter and to the stomach cold, yet the thoughts of what I am 
going to and of the conduct that waits for me on the other side, doth lie 
as a coal glowing at my heart.” 
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The End of All Things 


A Sermon 


by EpuarD THURNEYSEN 
TRANSLATED BY DONALD G. MILLER 


Text: “The end of all things is at hand.”—1 PETER 4:7 


I 

WE must immediately ask ourselves how the Apostle Peter could utter 
such fantastic words with certainty and joyousness: “The end of all 
things is at hand!’ He means exactly what he says. Nor does he stand 
alone in this declaration. All the other Apostles say the same thing. In 
fact, all the words of the New Testament stand like different numerators 
over a common denominator consisting of this one declaration: “The 
end of all things is at hand.” Think, for example, of John the Baptist at 
the beginning of the gospel. “Turn around,” he said, “wake up, for the 
kingdom of God is at hand.” Think of the Sermon on the Mount. One 
can neither rightly understand nor interpret a single word of it, no matter 
how great a theologian he is, until he has seen that the meaning of the 
entire Sermon is: God’s kingdom comes! Think of all the writings of the 
Apostles, right up to the last word in the Revelation: “Amen. Come, 
Lord Jesus!” 

But how does it stand with us? Do we understand this idea? 

Do we really take seriously the thought that the end of all things is 
at hand? Do we not rather think of the 1900 years and more that have 
gone by since then, without the end of all things having come, and con- 
clude from that—it is a false conclusion, but we draw it—that the Apos- 
tles, yes, even Jesus himself, were deceived? But whoever draws such a 
conclusion deals all too superficially, irresponsibly superficially, with the 
testimony of the Apostles. These men knew what they were saying, when 
they said, “The end of all things is at hand.” They did not base this on 
any arbitrary observations which they had made on the events of their 
time, as a newspaper reader today might think to himself: “The world 
situation becomes ever darker and darker; therefore, the end must be 
near.” Not at all! The Apostles based their judgment on a quite precise 
observation which they had made; namely, they had actually seen the 
end of all things! They had seen it flare up as one sees a flash of lightning 
and knows that a storm breaks! They had seen the resurrected One, seen 
him with their own eyes, touched him with their own hands. And in the 
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mystery of their encounter with the risen One, the bodily resurrected 
One, there arose resplendent before them the brightness of a new heaven 
and a new earth. And in the brightness of this new earth and this new 
heaven, they had seen the end of the old world, the end of all things. 

If the Apostle Peter could be with us now in the flesh and speak to us, 
he would say: “It is still the same. What I said is still true. The end of 
all things is at hand. In spite of the 1900 years which have passed since 
then, and through all these 1900 years, it is true that the end of all things 
is at hand.” He would say to us: “When you awake in the night and hear 
a cock crow, you doubt not for one moment that midnight is past and the 
morning breaks.” He would say: “If in March, or even earlier, you see a 
primrose beginning to bloom in a protected place behind a garden hedge, 
you are no longer in doubt that Spring is coming, though there may still 
be much frost.” And the Lord himself says: “When the fig tree bursts 
forth and comes out in leaf, then know that the kingdom of God is near.” 
The Apostles had seen the fig tree burst forth. They had seen a shoot 
springing up out of dry ground. They had seen the risen One. And 
from that came the joyousness of the declaration, “The end of all things 
is at hand!” 

II 


Let me put it still more clearly. They had seen the Ascension—seen it! 
They knew now that our Lord, who lived here among us in poverty and 
lowliness, now lives in glory. He sits on the right hand of the Father on 
high. From there, however, he is more than ever with us, really, invisibly 
with us. Since the Ascension, he fills heaven and earth with his presence. 
He said this of himself, “All things are given unto me by my Father.” 
There is, therefore, nothing which is not laid in his hands. Even the 
dark, the horrible, the fearful things of this age and world, are given into 
his charge. Again, he said of himself, “All authority in heaven and on 
earth has been given to me.” All authority! With that, is not all earthly 
authority called into question? Must not all the authorities of this earth, 
even if they should sit in the Kremlin, shudder? Their time, their hour is 
given to them, but also the time and the hour when they will be des- 
troyed, since he alone has all authority. Because the disciples had seen 
their Lord enthroned, for them all the authorities and powers of this 
earth were dethroned. 

We must not take all the dark things of this age and world so tragically 
For us, they have no final importance and validity, because he is there to 
whom all things have been given in charge. Oh, if we could believe that, 
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then we would read the newspapers without being so alarmed by all the 
dark things we see there. An entirely different type of politics could be 
set forth from that. Today the motive power of politics is fear and suspi- 
cion. Is there not, however, also a politics based on hope and on the cer- 
tainty of him to whom all things have been subjected? And in the church, 
should there not ring out from all professors’ chairs, in any case those of 
theologians, only this one word which Blumhardt grasped long ago, in 
the verse: 
That Jesus triumphs, remains forever true! 
His is the entire world! 


III 


And something further—Pentecost has happened. That means that 
God’s presence has already appeared on the earth. In the Holy Spirit, 
Jesus Christ himself is in the act of coming, already coming today with 
his entire kingdom. Completely hidden, but nonetheless completely real, 
is the inbreaking of the kingdom of heaven since Easter and Pentecost. 
It is simply not true that no signs exist among us of the kingdom, this 
kingdom which is now in the process of coming. The Holy Spirit means, 
and is nothing other than, the coming of his kingdom among us already 
today. Every prayer that is granted—and astonishing as it is, prayers are 
granted; every comfort in sickness and in peril of death—and there is a 
consoled illness and a blessed death; every sin which is forgiven and con- 
quered—and there is forgiveness of sins now, today; every small deed of 
love which one shows to another in view of the coming Lord—this is all 
a bit of the kingdom of heaven which is breaking in. And at some time 
it will finally dawn in all its fulness. But already today everything moves 
toward this end, to meet this coming kingdom. And if it should still be 
1900 years longer, it is coming. For our Lord’s accession to the throne 
and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit can not be rescinded. The resur- 
rection of Christ remains valid. Therefore, it is true, “The end of all 
things is at hand!” 


IV 


And now let us look for a moment on the inferences which the Apostle 
Peter draws from this fact. He gives some exhortations. The first is: 
Pray. The Apostle knows that our faith in the victory of Christ, in our 
life and in the life of the world, is a faith under attack. Again and again 
everything without us and within us would seem to be mightier than 
God. Then it is natural to think, as someone said to me recently: “Faith 
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accomplishes absolutely nothing! One can do nothing! I remain always 
the same old person in the same old, dark place, and the world around 
me remains always the same old, dark world.” It is true that the enemies 
with which we are engaged, inwardly and outwardly, are great and 
mighty. With what force we all experience again and again the power of 
evil, the evil within us and about us! And the cares and fears, the anxieties 
of life and depressions! How they overflow us again and again! Just yes- 
terday, as I was mediating on this Scripture passage, a woman telephoned 
me from afar: “I can simply go no further! What I have to carry is too 
heavy for me.” And I could hear in her voice the anxiety which was hers. 
Yes, so it can be with us. Therefore, the Apostle said emphatically here, “Be 
thoughtful, be sober in prayer!” That means: Be assured that cares and 
sins are always still mighty in this world. Do not underestimate the en- 
emy against whom you battle. But do not let yourself be surprised and 
overwhelmed by this. You know on whom you may cast your anxiety. 
Go to him in prayer! Remain in a filial position, face to face with God. 
Call on the Lord! He is near, very near to all who call on him. And 
exactly there, where one lies in the depths and can do nothing but groan, 
the wall which separates us from him is very thin. He hears the faintest 
sigh. Prayer is not something one may do or not do, as he pleases. Prayer 
is the only thing that can help. Prayer means to stand deeply in need, but 
out of this need to stretch forth the hand toward the One who has con- 
quered everything for our sakes. Prayer means to see him before us as 
the One who has gone to the Cross, because he willed to go down into 
the lowest depths of our guilt and need, in order to be there with us. And 
when we pray, we discover that right in the midst of our guilt and need, 
we are held by him who is our coming Lord. 

And to prayer is added the second exhortation: Love. “Above all 
things,” says the Apostle, “love one another with fervent love!” The love 
is called fervent, because it should be persistent, resolute, steadfast. This 
sort of love does not become cold when the times become difficult and 
dark, thinking only to one’s self: How can J get through? Certainly then 
you do not get through! But precisely when the way is dark and hard, 
love demands that we be there for one another, that we give one another 
the hand, that we do not let one another go. Such love “covers a multi- 
tude of sins!” says the Apostle. Sin is everything that separates us from 
God, and immediately and at the same time separates us from one 
another. And now comes the mantle of this love over us, covering over 
the sin, so that we are again at one with the Father and with each other. 
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That is the love of Christ, which shines forth from the Cross. “Let this 
love beam upon you,” says the Apostle, “and then let it shine out to one 
another!” 


Then he adds to this something very concrete. “Practice hospitality 
ungrudgingly!” Serve one another with the gifts which each one has been 
given. We should, therefore, open not only our hearts to one another, 
but also our hands and our homes. One cannot really open his heart 
without also opening wide his hand for his neighbor, and without shelter- 
ing his neighbor in the difficulties of life. Each Sunday here in our wor- 
ship we are invited to make an offering. How beautiful it is that we may 
give with full hand out of full hearts again today! How blessed it is, too, 
that we may encounter one another with warm hearts, so that in each 
encounter something is given of the love of God which has fallen to our lot. 
The Apostle says, “Speak to one another the word of God.” This means 
that in everything which we say to one another, something of the love of 
God which has appeared among us in his Word, should break forth. In 
this way, God will be glorified among you through Jesus Christ, to whom 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever! 


V 


Let us, however, be conscious of this. If we honor the things of this 
earth in our anxiety or our greed; if we give the things of this world 
entrance into our lives; if we are hard; if we are loveless; if we murmur 
against one another; then we injure the honor of Christ. And that should 
not be! If, on the other hand, we do what the Apostle suggests, pray, love, 
and serve, then we ourselves stand in the very place where the coming 
kingdom is in the act of breaking in. Then life can become bright and 
joyful even in dark times, even when tears are nearer to us than laughter. 
Then we may move toward the end in the face of all things which are 
difficult and dark. 

This end of all things is no catastrophe. It is the return of the Lord 
in glory. For the purpose of making this meeting with him joyful, his 
table is now set before us. There we may eat of his bread, drink of his 
cup, let ourselves be nourished with his body broken for us, and his 
blood shed for us. Personally, really, does he here want to confront us as 
the coming Lord, who already holds us and all things of this world com- 
pletely in his hand. Let us come to meet him with joy! We are offered: 
Eat of this bread, drink of this cup, proclaim the victory of the Lord until 
he comes! 











The Cup of Wrath 


A Meditation 
by Georce A. F. KNIGHT 


Wherefore whosoever shall eat this bread, and drink this cup of the 
Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. 


In the Scotland of my youth, we always, to my recollection, heard the 
following words read at Holy Communion after St. Paul’s description of 
the Lord’s Supper: “Wherefore let a man examine himself, and so let 
him eat of that bread and drink of that cup, for he that eateth and drink- 
eth unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning 
the Lord’s body.” These words are now omitted from the Book of Com- 
mon Order which we use in New Zealand. Why should that be so? I 
have often wondered if they have been wrongly omitted. They form an 
integral part of Paul’s argument. In the old days in Scotland the Lord’s 
Table was surrounded by a fence, as it was called. ‘Today we have done 
away with the fence. So these words we have just quoted came to be 
used to “fence the table” instead of the wooden fence. Now the onus 
was put upon the conscience of the believer. The result of this change 
has been that in the Highlands many men have said: “I am not good 
enough to partake of the Sacrament.” The fence was now too high for 
them. To this day in some places only the elderly in the community 
partake, even though Christ explicitly invited all men to come: “Eat 
ye all of it.” How then can we reconcile these two points of view, that 
the Bread and the Wine are for all, yet only those who are worthy may 
partake. If the latter were the only possibility, then all of us would be 
debarred from the Supper. 

Let us look into the Bible to see if there are any instances of what Paul 
speaks of, that is, of eating and drinking unworthily, so as to find the 
background to his words. If we look into the Book of Numbers we find 
that the people of Israel when in the Wilderness had to observe certain 
ritual laws before eating the Passover. There, for example, it is definitely 
spoken of as eating and drinking unworthily if men have but touched a 
dead body. If by any chance they have done so, then they must offer an 
oblation to the Lord at the prescribed time. If they have refused to do so, 
then they are “cut off,” that is, put outside the congregation, the sphere 
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where the grace of God is operative—they are excommunicated. So is 
it, says St. Paul, in this case. What Paul does here, however, is to transfer 
to the realm of morals, of personal life, what in Numbers remained in 
the realm of ritual, of going through the prescribed regulations before the 
Tabernacle. “Let a man examine himself,’ he says, and see if he has 
thought or done anything unclean, that is, not just touched a dead body, 
for he that eateth and drinketh unworthily is not “discriminating the 
body”; that is, he is not honoring the Body of Christ, represented here 
and now by the Bread and the Wine, for thus he may find that he is 
under the judgment of God. Paul means that he would then actually be 
drinking judgment to himself. Fancy eating and drinking to one’s own 
judgment! What a terrible saying. Its terrible nature is bound up with 
the way in which the Old Testament uses the symbolism of the cup. 

We should remember that from earliest times the cup is something 
that has united people. The cup of wine did this for the ancients, just as 
the cup of coffee does it for us, and, as our Lord points out, as the cup of 
cold water has done at all times. Do you remember, in Nathan’s parable 
to David, in order to show how close the lamb was to its master, we are 
told that it drank of its master’s own cup? We would probably have said 
that it shared the food off his plate. No wonder that the cup is one of 
the great symbols of covenant in the New Testament, since a covenant is 
an agreement that joins people in a bond of fellowship. 

We can see, then, how it was natural for the cup to be used in the Bible 
as a symbol representing God’s offer of forgiveness and fellowship with 
men. We are to picture God as handing us a cup to drink. St. Paul 
would, of course, have used a common cup. By the nature of things, only 
one person can drink from a goblet at a time. Thus God offers forgive- 
ness and reconciliation to all men, but to each, one at a time. The 
Psalmist knew of this symbolism, and of what it meant for him. He could 
visualize the portion of life given to him as a cup which God had handed 
to him, and all he had to do was to take it and drink it—it was his portion 
in life, his lot, his inheritance. Some Old Testament saints found that 
this cup which God handed them was full and running over, and so they 
drank it with unspeakable joy. 

But the Old Testament contains as well a very different significance 
for the symbolism of the cup. You remember what happened with the 
manna in the Wilderness, which God sent down as a gift from heaven 
to the Israelites as they journeyed to their promised land? If it was mis- 
used, or as we might say today, if it was not received in faith, but was 
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appropriated for selfish purposes, it stank, and turned to worms. Now, 
we have a terrible parallel to the misuse of the manna, the bread from 
heaven, in the case of the cup of the Lord, the very cup that was offered 
as the cup of salvation, as a man’s portion in life. We read that if that 
cup was drunk unworthily, that same cup turned to be the very cup of 
judgment to the drinker. 

It is disquieting to our natural self-satisfaction to discover that the 
metaphor of the cup is used in the Old Testament as a figure of the wrath 
of God ten times oftener than it is of the salvation of God. You recall 
that terrible picture in Jeremiah, of how all the kings of the nations were 
invited to a great banquet at Jerusalem. What we have here is a revela- 
tion of the will and purpose of God in picture language; and even as we 
read it we are reminded of a similar vision or mental picture of the future 
presented to us in the New Testament by our Lord, the picture of the 
supper table of the Lamb in the world to come. Christ said that he 
would no more drink of the fruit of the vine till he sat down—do you 
remember?—at the supper table in heaven. 

It is in contrast to the New Testament picture that we learn that it is 
God himself who says to Jeremiah, that is, it is not just Jeremiah’s own 
idea: “Take the wine-cup of this fury at my hand, and give them all 
to drink and they shall go mad, and be a hissing and a desolation and a 
curse.” “Drink ye all of it, and be drunken and spue and fall and rise no 
more.” What devastating language it is, especially as we notice how very 
closely paralleled it is by the passage in I Corinthians 11 which we read 
before we partake of Holy Communion. Do you not feel shaken to the 
core at these terrible words? And remember this is not an isolated ex- 
ample of such language. In another place Jeremiah feels compelled to 
declare that Babylon, the powerful nation of the East, had become the 
golden cup which God himself had handed to all the nations to make 
them drunken mad. And Ezekiel speaks of the judgment coming upon 
Judah for her sins as a cup of astonishment and desolation. Zechariah 
says perhaps the most terrible thing of all: “Behold I will make Jerusalem 
a cup of reeling to all peoples.” 

When I was in Hungary after the war, I found a situation where no 
man trusted his neighbour, where the very grounds of all confidence 
between man and man had gone, where men were filled with hatred and 
fear, and where what we can speak of as human fellowship was alto- 
gether dead and gone. Again and again as I ruminated on this moral 
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collapse that resulted from horror and the famine arising from the siege 
of the city of Budapest in 1945, there would come into my mind the 
words of the Psalmist: “Lord, when the foundations perish, who shall 
stand?” It is, of course, confidence and trust and friendship and love 
which are the real foundations of life. The Hebrew word for “reeling” 
is a very strong one indeed. It is—can you see it?—a pictorial description 
of the state of the man from under whose feet the ground has gone and 
who topples over and down into the nethermost pit. And Zechariah 
declared that Israel, the People of God, was to be the very cause of 
reeling to all the nations of the earth! That is exactly what I found the 
church in Hungary accusing itself of doing. It was accusing itself of not 
having discerned the Lord’s Body, of not having discerned the fact that 
the poor and the unemployed and the below-subsistence-level peasantry 
of Hungary in the years before the war had indeed been part of the Body 
of Christ all the time. They now recognized that they ought to have 
been the means of grace to those poor folk. But on the contrary, it had 
been their obtuseness, their lack of social conscience, which had brought 
about that very collapse of Christian civilization, the civilization which 
they had prayed God week in week out that they themselves might have 
been the means of offering to their people. If only they had really 
preached and lived the gospel, showing forth all the implications of the 
gospel in politics and economics, then this collapse of the established 
order would never have taken place. 

It is the figure of the cup which makes explicitly clear just this terrible 
message of the Bible. Seizing greedily upon the portion of the cup which 
God has handed to us, not recognizing our responsibility in the brother- 
hood of the Body, forgetting the underprivileged, the Jews, the colored 
peoples of the earth, the weak, the mentally deficient, is an act like, say, 
gazing insolently at the uncreated Light, a Light which by rights ought 
to burn up the beholder for his effrontery. 

When you sing the Te Deum Laudamus, do you ever feel as I do when 
you reach the last words of that great statement of faith? I shudder each 
time I repeat the words: “Let me never be confounded.” They convey to 
me every time I use them just this sense of knowing that I am worthy of 
being spued out of the mouth of the living God. 

No wonder men have cried all down the years: “Lord, in judgment 
remember mercy,” aye, men of the Covenant, members of Israel, of the 
church of Christ, men to whom the cup of the Lord’s salvation has been 
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handed. They have done so, because there has been nothing else to cry— 
“remember mercy.” This is because, ever since the days of Moses, it has 
been the faith of the Covenant people that despite the awful reality of 
the bottomless pit, God’s true nature is to be merciful and gracious. So, 
thanks be to God. The picture at which we have been looking is not the 
end of the story. 

There comes home vividly to our minds that other night, when, all 
alone in the garden, Another was handed a cup by his God and Father. 
Listen, brethren, and tremble—for it was still the Old Testament cup 
of the wrath of the living God which was offered to that lonely figure. 
Flesh and blood, we read, quailed before the unspeakable prospect of 
accepting and drinking such a cup—“O my Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me,” he cried. Yet, nevertheless, the perfect Son 
accepted and drank the cup to the bitter dregs, the cup which his Father 
gave him to drink. Why did he do so? I will tell you why, in the words 
of the Psalmist of old: “In the hand of the Lord there is a cup, and the 
wine is red, and the wine is well-spiced, but the dregs thereof shall all 
the wicked of the earth drain to the last drop.” Now, do you see? It was 
just those very dregs which he drained, when he accepted the cup of 
wrath with the words: “Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 
Yes, I will tell you why he drank it. He drank the cup in order that we 
might not have to drink it, because we are the ones of whom the Psalmist 
spoke, since it is we who are the wicked of the earth. The church in 
Hungary recognized that fact. We so seldom do. It was for us that the 
cup of wrath was intended. The words of revelation in the Old Testa- 
ment are true, bizarre as some of those fantastic figures may seem to us on 
first acquaintance. On the other hand the insight of the Old Testament, 
that God is a God of mercy and not of destruction, is also true. And it 
is also true that when we eat this bread and drink this cup, most cer- 
tainly we shall eat the bread and drink the cup unworthily, inevitably, 
I say, but for the fact that the same God who offered the cup of wrath 
was also in that Christ who took the cup that was offered, and drank it 
to the dregs—for our sakes. 


It is only with utter humility then that we, in our turn, can take the 
cup of the Lord this day. It is only when we see the cost of the mercy 
through which it is handed to us now, that we realize it is indeed the cup 
of salvation. And it is the same One who drank the cup instead of us 
who now says: “Drink ye all of it, it is now the cup of the new Covenant.” 
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All—so that means you and me. And so we take it, but we take it only 
with a solemn joy in our hearts, and a mighty thankfulness beyond all 
that the human mind can express. And that is because, even as we take 
the cup in our hands, we are aware, we are terribly aware, that we who 
belong to the Covenant people yet stand on the lip of an abyss, into whose 
bottomless pit both prophets and saints have gazed in horror, and have 
uttered the moving words: “There, but for the grace of God, go I.” 











Faith Beyond the Forms of Faith 


An Exposition of Psalm 73 
by DonaLD MaAcLEop 


[Psalm 73 is one of the eleven so-called “Asaph Psalms.” It is attributed to Asaph, 
the Gershonite, who was one of David’s chief musicians, a player on the cymbal 
and a song writer, hence a Psalmist. One of the most distinctive features of this 
group of psalms is their prophetic character. This Psalm has two main move- 
ments: (1) The writer tells of the origin and nature of his temptation; (2) he 
describes the final conquest of the assault of doubt.’ As Samuel Terrien put it: 
“In the form of a meditative prayer in two parts he recounted his peregrinations 
through the seas of scepticism until he reached the haven of grace.”* In other 
words, we have here a poignant little drama of a man’s struggle with himself 
and a great world problem and all within the arena of one human soul, It isa 
vignette of Job’s dilemma. Indeed it sweeps the whole circle of our common 
humanity. And it is peculiar in that it is never a blunt doubting of God’s actual 
existence, but a more delicate thrust: it questions whether or not God can be 
relied upon as the end and focus of faith. Like so many of the Psalms, it begins 
with a conclusion (vs. 1)—compare also Psalms 23 and 121—and then follows 
the clear pattern of Asaph’s inward experience: doubt (vs. 2); how it arose 
(vss. 3-14); some solutions of the problem (vss. 15-20); the victory of faith 
(vss. 21-28). The crossroads, however, of the Psalm is verse 17 and the Journey’s 
end is verse 28: “It is good for me to draw near to God.”’| 


Text: “But as for me, my feet were almost gone; my steps had well 
nigh slipped . . . until I went into the sanctuary of God... .” 
and 17). 


(vss. 2 


GrorcE J. JErrrRey, the well-known Scottish preacher, once said that 
“the spiritual life is a warfare in which faith has to fight for every inch 
of ground.” To this we may add a postscript that among faith’s perennial 
protagonists the greatest is human doubt. Many of these doubts, how- 
ever, are mere figments of our imagination or self-created negations that 
common sense proves eventually to be illusory and without foundation. 
But all of us, sooner or later, meet a situation in which we have to face 





1. A. F. Kirkpatrick: The Psalms (Cambridge Bible), 1957, p. 431; C. A. Briggs: The Book 
of Psalms (ICC), Vol. II, 1907, p. 140; W. Stewart McCullough: “The Book of Psalms,” 
Interpreters Bible, Vol. 4, pp. 385-387. 

2. Samuel Terrien: The Psalms and Their Meaning for Today (Bobbs-Merrill, New York, 
1952), Pp. 256. 
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the real facts of hard circumstances and we become involved in a struggle 
with doubt. 

The evidence of history declares that our encounter with doubt is 
usually more stormy during a time of spiritual lapse and stagnation. 
Indeed the weaker our grasp upon the essentials of faith the greater is 
the chance that doubt will win the day. But what about these times? Are 
they an exception? These are days of revival and religious renaissance, 
and yet doubt is actively in the field and is claiming more casualties than 
we dare to acknowledge. The answer can be found, we believe, in a 
more precise interpretation of doubt. 


Doubt is not the same thing as unbelief; they are not synonymous. 
Granted that there are many people today who are caught in a grave 
struggle with doubt; there are fewer in the mood of actual unbelief. 
Indeed recent polls indicate almost an unanimous belief in God. At the 
same time, however, we must not lose sight of the fact that doubt and 
unbelief are not entirely unrelated. If doubt is left unarrested and 
unchecked it can become unbelief. And the only thing that will stop the 
headlong rush towards unbelief is the power of a positive faith. Obvious- 
ly the chief reason doubt is on the increase today is that the faith we have 
does not possess virile rootage to withstand the shaking of the world. 
Science is moving too fast and too far for us. Laws of operation in the 
area of values are ruptured by ugly forces that care little for human 
destiny. Evil seems to be riding the wild horses of power, and timidity is 
the best color that is shown by good. We may not have gone so far as to 
lose our grip upon belief in the existence of God, but more and more 
people are wondering whether God is not simply indifferent to the good 
or whether to live right is any longer worthwhile. Fortunately they have 
not reached the unhappy mood of Aldous Huxley’s character who 
lamented, “And suddenly the divine presence was eclipsed. There was 
no God, no Christ, nothing but fear.” But certainly they ask reflectively 
Satan’s question: “Does Job serve God for nought?” 

This was the problem of the Psalmist. He did not doubt God’s exist- 
ence, but he was “losing the assurance of God’s mercy and love and 
saving power.’ And can we blame him? He had taken a long look at the 
world around him and the tally of the facts shook his soul (vss. 3-12). 
He noticed that the prosperous folk were wicked and unscrupulous men 
whose material success had made them arrogant and who strode across 
the stage as if the world belonged to them. Added to this was the galling 
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sight of mediocre “do-gooders” who gave homage to these coarse 
handlers of the earth’s bounty (vs. 10). Hence the Psalmist became 
envious and bitter, and his first impulse was “to throw in the sponge” in 
a gesture of sheer futility: “Surely in vain have I cleansed my heart and 
washed my hands in innocency” (vs. 13). Next a rebellious mood seized 
him and he almost ran outside to howl his melancholy tale into the ears 
of the world. But then he feared this would do more damage than good 
(vss. 14, 15). How well has Sheldon H. Blank* paraphrased the Psalm- 


ist’s experience: 


Once I envied transgressors. Sleek, smug and successful, they arrogantly deny 
God’s providence. To my shame be it said, I almost copied them. My own 
ascetic piety, I asked myself, what good has it done me? But now I see I was 
passing through a crisis of faith. 


Then he took his difficulty into the sanctuary of God (vs. 17a). Per- 
haps it was the temple. Or, better still, it may have been some simple 
rendezvous where God’s mysterious presence was especially felt. Wher- 
ever it was, the important matter is that the Psalmist chose to resort to 
the right place and he gained there a new perspective, discovered himself 
afresh, and began to see life and destiny within the context of God’s wis- 
dom rather than his own (vs. 17b). T. Tudor Rhys’ writes: “Many years 
ago in the Balkans I saw a strange sight. It was in a church. Huddled 
together around the altar steps was a group of frightened refugees. There 
they were with their pots and pans, and even a few hens. Outside were 
uncertainties, privation, deeds too dark to name, but in the house of God 
they felt safe.” In the case of the Psalmist, mere personal safety was not 
the end or reward, although it could easily have been a by-product of 
the experience; the visit to the sanctuary showed him that when a man 
draws “near unto God” (vs. 28), he sees things differently. And these 
are as follows: 


1. What a man is, and not what he has, is most important (vss. 18-29). 
In the presence of God, our whole system of values is revolutionized and 
the objects we have prized become hinderances rather than helps. What 
a man has turns to nothingness, while what he is endures. Indeed the 
soul’s encounter with God is the fire which has tried every man’s work 
(I Cor. 3:13). 


4. Sheldon H. Blank: “Nearness of God and Psalm 73” in To Do and Teach (Pyatt Memorial 
Volume, College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky., 1953), p. 2. 


5. T. Tudor Rhys: “Our Sanctuaries” in The Expository Times, Vol. LV, p. 155. 
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2. What a man envies is not usually the best, but the second best (vss. 
91-22). When the Psalmist came to his senses, so to speak, in God’s 
company, he was filled with painful remorse.® What he had envied in the 
wicked was alien to God’s nature, inimicable to his own soul’s welfare, 
and out of keeping with the aspirations of anyone who desired and cher- 
ished goodness. He was not coveting the best, but something far inferior. 
He was jealous of success that is measured in terms of all one can grab 
with moral impunity and not in terms of real meaning and values. 
“Covet earnestly,” said Paul, “the best gifts” (I Cor. 12:31). 


3. What a man seeks in goodness is not reward, but to be good for 
goodness’ sake (vs. 28). As soon as a man puts a price upon his devotion 
to the good and true, his moral deterioration and spiritual disappoint- 
ment have begun. To quote Samuel Terrien again, “Like many wise 
men, past and present, the Psalmist conceived religion as a method of ob- 
taining success and a happy life. When the technique seemed to fail, he 
almost yielded to despair.” James Moffatt puts the matter into proper 
perspective when he said, “We are not saved because we are good. We 
are good because we are saved.” 


4. What a man is, is possible only by God’s help (vss. 23-27 and vs. 1). 
“Whom have I in heaven but thee?” exulted Asaph. “And there is none 
upon earth that I desire beside thee.” God gripped him by the right hand 
and lifted him out of the mire of bitterness and sullen defeatism, and 
now he had direction because his goal is to be ever in the presence of the 
Most High. Now doubt is gone. And it is gone because cheap faith has 
been cast out. A stronger and more costly faith has displaced it. And a 
faithful God responds, “My grace is sufficient for you.” 





6. Norman Snaith: Hymns of the Temple (SCM Press, London, 1951), p. 106. 


7. Geo. J. Jeffrey (ed.): The Sacramental Table (Harper & Brothers, New York, 1952), 
D. 84. 











Response to Redemption 
An Editorial 


REDEMPTION is a gift, objectively accomplished by God entirely apart 
from man’s desire, worthiness, or cooperation. The gospel is “good news” 
about something God has done, done once for all and completely, “for us 
men and our salvation.” In saving man, God did not join forces with 
him to strengthen his weakness in the struggle with evil, to supplement 
the human factors involved in the moral and spiritual conflict of the 
world, to nerve man’s flagging spirit to greater and more effective effort. 
God’s deed of grace was not an act of beneficent comradeship. It was 
rather a sovereign intervention in behalf of man to break the power of 
an enemy in whose grasp man lay helpless and defeated. Cross and 
Resurrection were God’s victory in behalf of man. And what human 
factors aided that triumph? None. This was God’s action, wholly and 
alone, of which man was not at the time even aware and to which he 
contributed absolutely nothing. Man can neither save himself, nor assist 
God in saving him. He has already been saved by the gracious action 
of God in his behalf, entirely apart from his own choice or deserving. 

But before God’s deed of salvation, already accomplished, may achieve 
its end, there must be a human response to it. A gift, although freely 
given by the giver, does not fulfill the intention of the giver until it is 
received by the one to whom it is given. Legally, the essential elements 
in a gift are an intention on the part of the giver to give without any com- 
pensation, the delivery of the gift, and acceptance by the donee. It 1s 
not a gift if the donee has earned or has any claim on it. Neither is it a 
gift until the donee is willing to accept it. So God’s salvation is a free 
gift to man, who cannot earn it and has no claim on it. Yet God’s gra- 
ciousness must be accepted before it can really fulfill all the requirements 
of a gift. 

This is supremely true in the soul’s relation to God, for salvation is 
not a commodity which can be transferred from one to another, but is 
the overcoming of rebellion, the renewing of breached personal rela- 
tionships, the reconciliation of two parties heretofore estranged. In the 
Cross and Resurrection God is reconciled to man. But until man accepts 

this reconciliation and becomes reconciled to God, until the estrange- 
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ment has been actually overcome in the restoration of living fellowship 
between God and the sinner, God’s free gift of salvation is incomplete. 

Ancient Israel stands as an abiding testimony to this fact. In the 
Exodus, the objective fact of their salvation was accomplished. God 
broke the chains of their Egyptian oppressors and set them free. But 
this deed was designed to make them a People for his own possession. 
When they refused this, worshipping idols instead of God, indulging in 
immoral living instead of responding to the ethical demands of God’s 
deliverance, grumbling in rebellion instead of entering into the joy and 
freedom of a filial relationship to him who had redeemed them, “God 
was not pleased; for they were overthrown in the wilderness” (I Cor. 
10:5). 

Response to redemption is necessary, not in order to be saved but be- 
cause one has already been saved. It is fitting, therefore, that attention 
should be given to those aspects of the Christian life which are involved 
in man’s proper Yes of acceptance to God’s offer of salvation. What is 
true worship adequate to express man’s obedient gratitude to the God 
who has redeemed him? How shall a saved man view the circumstances 
of his life? What are the proper avenues by which faith is given ex- 
pression? It is to point lines of direction in areas such as these for which 
this number of INTERPRETATION is designed. Its mission can be fulfilled 
only in the secret places of the readers’ hearts and in the daily tasks of 
their common round of life. 
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XI. Christian Science 


by ALBERT CLARKE WYCKOFF 


WHEN this series on “Modern Religions” has been completed, it will be 
evident that no superbelief religious cult matches Christian Science in 
the uniquely prominent place it gives to the Bible. A few scattered 
quotations taken from Science and Health will confirm this statement: 


... and I have found nothing in ancient or in modern systems on which to found 
my own, except the teachings and demonstrations of our great Master and the 
lives of prophets and apostles. The Bible has been my only authority. I have had 
no other guide in “the straight and narrow way” of Truth. 

If Christendom resists the author’s application of the word Science to Chris- 
tianity, or questions her use of the word Science, she will not therefore lose faith 
in Christianity, nor will Christianity lose its hold upon her (pp. 126f.). 

Divine Science derives its sanction from the Bible, and the divine origin of 
Science is demonstrated through the holy influence of Truth in healing sickness 
and sin (p. 146). 

He that decries this Science does it presumptuously, in the face of Bible history 
and in defiance of the direct command of Jesus, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel”, to which command was added the promise that his students 
should cast out evils and heal the sick (p. 342). 

Christian Science, understood, coincides with the Scriptures, and sustains 
logicaliy and demonstratively every point it presents. Otherwise it would not be 
Science, and could not present its proofs (p. 358). 


More clear and positive assertions of the unqualified acceptance of the 
Bible as the source and authority of the truth of Christian Science cannot 
be asked. But Mrs. Eddy does not recognize the Bible in words alone. 
She has woven the Bible into the very warp and woof of the ecclesiastical 
fabric and constitutional structure of her church. Science and Health 
furnishes its readers with its “Key to the Scriptures.” The Bible is placed 
side by side with Science and Health in every Christian Science Reading 
Room, and the Bible and Science and Health is the pastor of every 
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Church of Christ, Scientist. Passages from the Bible are required daily 
reading for every member of Christian Science Churches, and in all 
published subjects for Sunday services, passages from the Bible and 
Science and Health are given, the one following the other. 

In the Church Manual, the very important, second inspired divine 
book of Christian Science, constitutional authority for making the Bible 
and Science and Health together the pastor of every Christian Science 
Church is given. 

A short historical sketch of the way in which Mrs. Eddy’s small classes 
of students in Lynn, Massachusetts grew slowly and step by step into the 
great church of today is given. A knowledge of some of these historical 
facts should be in our minds as we read this article. We have selected the 
following: 


At a meeting of the Christian Scientist Association, April 12, 1879, on motion 
of Mrs. Eddy, it was voted,—To organize a church designed to commemorate 
the word and works of our Master, which should reinstate primitive Christianity 
and its lost element of healing. 

Mrs. Eddy was appointed on the committee to draft the Tenets of The Mother 
Church—the chief corner stone whereof is, that Christian Science, as taught and 
demonstrated by our Master, casts out error, heals the sick, and restores the lost 
Israel: for “the stone which the builders rejected, the same is become the head 
of the corner.” 

The charter for the Church was obtained June, 1879, and the same month the 
members, twenty-six in number, extended a call to Mary Baker Eddy to become 
their pastor. She accepted the call, and was ordained A.D. 1881. 

On the twenty-third day of September, 1892, at the request of Rev. Mary 
Baker Eddy, twelve of her students and Church members met and reorganized, 
under her jurisdiction, the Christian Science Church and named it, The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist. 

At this meeting twenty others of Mrs. Eddy’s students and members of her 
former Church were elected members of this Church,—those with others that 
have since been elected were known as “First Members.” The Church Tenets, 
Rules, and By-Laws, as prepared by Mrs. Eddy, were adopted. 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass., is designed to be built 
on the Rock, Christ; even the understanding and demonstration of divine Truth, 
Life, and Love, healing and saving the world from sin and death; thus to reflect 
in some degree the Church Universal and Triumphant. (Church Manual, pp. 17, 


18, 19). 


These extracts from the “Historical Sketch” in The Mother Church 
Manual are invaluable. They should be scrutinized with very great care, 
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Interpretation 


for the transition from a “Christian Science Association,” on April 19, 
1879, into a Christian Science Church, “on motion of Mrs. Eddy,” marks 
the turning point in Mrs. Eddy’s career which separates her venture in 
mental healing from the P. P. Quimby system from which she gained her 
start. The new church is “designed to commemorate the word and 
works of our Master, which should reinstate primitive Christianity and 
its lost element of healing, . . . the chief cornerstone whereof is, that 
Christian Science, as taught and demonstrated by our Master, casts out 
error, heals the sick, and restores the lost Israel.” The “stone which the 
builders,” up to the time of the organization of this newly designed 
church, “rejected” and which in this church is made the “head of the 
corner” is “the lost element of healing.” 


Health 


Thanks to the “Historical Sketch” from which we have quoted our 
passages, it is now clear that “health” is the product which Mrs. Eddy’s 
new church is selling. It is the gospel, or glad tidings, it is proclaiming 
to the sick. For many years, in the Biblical Seminary in New York, in my 
course on Super-belief Cults, each student was required to answer three 
questions about every cult studied. 1. What is this cult selling? 2. To 
whom is it selling its product? 3. How does it advertise and market it? 
And at the close of the course, there was a fourth question. In this fair 
field of competition in free America, what religious product has the 
historic Christian church to offer in place of that offered by each cult? 
Does the historical Christian church provide a specially prepared prod- 
uct as perfectly designed to appeal to and attract the particular group 
that each super-belief cult is attracting? Does the gospel of Jesus Christ 
provide the necessary psychological, physical, moral, intellectual, social, 
and spiritual resources adequate to meet all of these needs? 

To get my students started on their rather unusual method of studying 
super-belief cults, I illustrated how I answered the three starting ques- 
tions in a study of Christian Science. 

The first question is: What product is this cult selling? It did not take 
long to answer that question. Christian Science is selling health. Its 
divinely inspired book is Science and Health, This book is joint pastor 
with the Bible of every Christian Science Church. The system of healing, 
which it advertises in many ways, is designed to restore health to one who 
is ill. The “science” that we find in the inspired volume, Science and 
Health, is the infallible and unfailing way to cure the ill and restore the 
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ailing to health. The last chapter in Science and Health is “Fruitage.” 
And this is “Demonstration” which Mrs. Eddy stresses so much, and 
which she asserts that Jesus always gave. As one studies these three 
questions in Christian Science, one feels the dynamic pull of this positive 
product, “health,” that exerts its mighty appeal to those who are seeking 
health. And Mrs. Eddy knew to whom she was selling her product. She 
directed all of the resources of her ever growing organization, The 
Mother Church, to the services of those who were longing, seeking, and 
praying for health. 

It was while working on the answers to these three questions for my 
course, that I diagnosed at least the weakness of all of my previous study 
and writing upon Christian Science. As a robust, healthy person I was 
writing for the robust healthy-minded person. And Christian Science is 
selling health to those who are ill in mind or body and are seeking health. 
I sent a copy of my book on Christian Science to a cousin, who is healthy 
and bright. After a time I asked him whether he had read it. He re- 
plied: “I read the first chapter. You let the villain kill the hero in the 
first chapter, why should I waste my time attending such a long-drawn- 
out funeral and burial?” At first I did not sense the psychology of his 
point. Then, it dawned upon me that I was trying to explain Christian 
Science to a healthy adult. Mrs. Eddy never made that mistake. 

Most of those writing against Christian Science either endeavor to 
show that it is not Christian or that it is not science. The title of my book 
is: The Non-Sense of Christian Science. The word “Non-Sense”, with a 
hyphen clearly separating the “non” from the “sense”, was not coined by 
me. It is Mrs. Eddy’s own word. I took it from Science and Health in 
her most basic chapter, “Recapitulation.” It is found on page 487. Because 
it was such a perfect description of the nature of her science, I organized 
all of my chapters around this word. My publishers thought that was a 
wonderful title, and a fine organization of chapter titles. But it was not 
as brilliant as I had thought. For this was the very feature of Mrs. Eddy’s 
science that made it appeal to those to whom she was selling her system 
of healing. At every turn she could surpass me in describing her science 
as “Non-Sense Science.” She gloried in the fact that she was fighting 
sense science with her “Non-Sense” science. Here are a few quotations: 


We cannot serve two masters nor perceive divine Science with the material 
senses (p. 167). 
Materialistic hypotheses challenge metaphysics to meet in final combat. In 
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this revolutionary period, like the shepherd boy with his sling, woman goes forth 
to battle with Goliath (p. 268). 

Divine Science reverses the false testimony of the material senses, and thus 
tears away the foundations of error. Hence the enmity between Science and the 
senses, and the impossibility of attaining perfect understanding till the errors of 
sense are eliminated (p. 273). 

The five physical senses are the avenues and instruments of human error, and 
they correspond with error (p. 293). 

Corporeal sense defrauds and lies; it breaks all the commands of the Mosaic 
Decalogue to meet its own demands (p. 489). 


The last quotation is from the same page in the chapter on “Recapitu- 
lation” which used the words ““Non-Sense” Science. This is the only kind 
of science that can be sold to the invalids and ill in mind or body for 
whom Mrs. Eddy has designed her science of healing. Non-science 
furnishes the only key to the interpretation of the Scriptures which 
appeals to her prospects. Non-Sense Christianity is the only kind of 
Christianity that can successfully be offered in her churches. And her 
claims of special revelations directly from God to her, are the very kind 
of revelations that the ill to whom she is selling her church, fall for easily. 


Science and Scriptures 


Let us glance at the way this “Non-sense” science interprets the Bible, 
which, as we have seen, Mrs. Eddy has loudly proclaimed to be her only 
authority and guide in the “straight and narrow way of Truth.” 

For our help, Mrs. Eddy has provided the reader with a “Key to the 
Scriptures”, and a “Glossary.” Now a glossary is a lexicon which explains 
the meaning of the words it contains. The necessity for this “Key to the 
Scriptures” and this “Glossary” arises from the fact that “Non-Sense 
Science” requires an entirely new vocabulary of meanings for the fami- 
liar words of Scripture. But, before the reader is allowed to take the 
“Key to the Scriptures” and with it open the door to the “inner and true” 
meaning of the Word, she surprises the reader by discrediting the relia- 
bility of the translators of the English Bible. She writes: 


The translators of this record of scientific creation entertained a false sense 
of being. They believed in the existence of matter, its propagation and power. 
From that standpoint of error, they could not apprehend the nature and opera- 
tion of Spirit. Hence the seeming contradiction in that Scripture, which is so 
glorious in its spiritual signification (Science and Health, p. 545). 
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Not only were the translators of the Bible into English believers in “the 
existence of matter, its propagation and power,” but the scholars who 
selected the canon of the Scriptures also were victims of the same “false 
sense of being,” so they made errors in the selection of the books that 
constitute our Bible. This fact is stated in the following paragraph: 


The decisions by vote of Church Councils as to what should and should not be 
considered Holy Writ; the manifest mistakes in the ancient versions; the thirty 
thousand different readings in the Old Testament, and the three hundred thous- 
and in the New,—these facts show how a mortal and material sense stole into the 
divine record, with its own hue darkening to some extent the inspired pages 
(Science and Health, p. 139). 


The hand of James Henry Wiggin, the retired Unitarian minister, and 
the shades of Robert Ingersoll are clearly seen in these quotations, which 
never could have come from Mrs. Eddy’s scant knowledge in this field. 
In this desperate plight into which men have brought readers of the 
Bible, by their belief “in matter and the false sense of being,” comes God 
to their rescue by turning them away from materially-minded men, and 
choosing and preparing a woman whom he has commissioned to restore 
the glorious spiritual understanding of the Scriptures. This announce- 
ment Mrs. Eddy modestly reveals in this passage: 


Truth, cross-questioning man as to his knowledge of error, finds woman the 
first to confess her fault. She says, “The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat;” 
as much as to say in meek penitence, “Neither man nor God shall father my 
fault.” She has already learned that corporeal sense is the serpent. Hence she is 
first to abandon the belief in the material origin of man and to discern spiritual 
creation . . . This enabled woman to be first to interpret the Scriptures in their 
true sense, which reveals the spiritual origin of man (Science and Health, pp. 


533-534)- 


The next step is to find out, if possible, who the fortunate woman is 
whom God will commission to carry out this supreme task. 

At last a woman appears upon this earth whom God specially selects 
and prepares for this age-waiting task. It is Mrs. Mary Baker Glover 
Patterson Eddy. This she confesses in these words: 


God had been graciously preparing me during many years for the reception of 
this final revelation of the absolute divine Principle of scientific mental healing 
(Science and Health, p. 107) 


In a more specific passage Mrs. Eddy makes this whole truth clear: 
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Even the Scriptures gave no direct interpretation of the scientific basis for 
demonstrating the spiritual Principle of healing, until our heavenly Father saw 
fit, through the Key to the Scriptures, in Science and Health, to unlock this 
“mystery of godliness” (Retrospection and Introspection, p. 37). 


In Science and Health Mrs. Eddy writes: 


The Scriptures are very sacred. Our aim must be to have them understood 
spiritually, for only by this understanding can truth be gained. 


It is this spiritual perception of Scripture, which lifts humanity out of disease 
and death and inspires faith. 


Christian Science separates error from truth, and breathes through the sacred 
pages the spiritual sense of life, substance, and intelligence (pp. 547-548). 


One other passage should be in the mind of the reader, for it is basic 
for the understanding of the interpretation of the Genesis story of crea- 
tion in “The Key to the Scriptures.” To this we will now turn: 


Acquaintance with the original texts, and willingness to give up human beliefs 
(established by hierarchies, and instigated sometimes by the worst passions of 
men), open the way for Christian Science to be understood, and make the Bible 
the chart of life, where the buoys and healing currents of Truth are pointed out 
(p. 24). 


Those who are acquainted with Mrs. Eddy’s very limited educational 
background, and knowledge of the English language, are puzzled by this 
demand for “acquaintance with the original texts,” “to open the way for 
Christian Science to be understood, and make the Bible the chart of life,” 
for no scholar honestly believes that Mrs. Eddy had any such “acquaint- 
ance with the original texts.” In her autobiography, Retrospection and 
Introspection, she does make this statement: 


From my brother Albert I received lessons in the ancient tongues, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. My brother studied Hebrew during his college vacations 
(p. 10). 


If Mrs. Eddy did learn Hebrew, Greek, and Latin from her brother 
Albert during his college vacations, she was more precocious than her 
knowledge of these languages in the early editions of Science and Health 
indicates. For it is only after James Henry Wiggin, an ex-Unitarian min- 
ister, had rewritten Science and Health that evidence of knowledge of 
Hebrew and Greek, and Latin make their appearance in Science and 
Health. On page 23, just preceding the paragraph from which this 
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“acquaintance with the original texts’ demand appears, we find this 
statement: 


In Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English faith and the words corresponding 
thereto have these two definitions, trustfulness and trustworthiness (p. 23). 


In this passage it is assumed that the writer is comfortably at home in 
these classical languages. But why spend time commenting on this state- 
men that she learned these classical languages from her brother Albert 
during his summer vacations? For the next paragraph she writes: 


After my discovery of Christian Science, most of the knowledge I had gleaned 
from schoolbooks vanished like a dream (p. 10). 


That Mrs. Eddy did employ the Rev. James Henry Wiggin, a retired 
Unitarian minister to help her put Science and Health in better literary 
form, is freely acknowledged in many places and in many ways. 

When the sixteenth edition of Science and Health is compared with 
the fifteen which preceded it, anyone who possesses a natural sensitivity 
to literary thought, expression, and style has no difficulty in instantly 
detecting in what places in Science and Health Mr. Wiggin takes over 
the composition. For his literary gifts were many, and the evidence is at 
hand for anyone who is interested in continuing the study of this feature 
of the influence of Mr. Wiggin on the writings of Mrs. Eddy, and especi- 
ally on Science and Health after the fifteenth edition. 


The Key to the Scriptures 


This part of Science and Health in the “Contents”, follows Chapter 
XIV, “Recapitulation.” It contains three chapters: XV. Genesis; XVI. 
The Apocalypse; XVII. Glossary. The “Glossary” is necessary because 
the language of Mrs. Eddy’s Non-Sense Science is, as she calls it, ““a new 
tongue.” The confusion arises from the fact that the alphabet and words 
used in this “new tongue” of non-sense science are the same letters and 
words that are used in the sense language of English, so that the reader 
who is following the “Key to the Scriptures” in interpreting the First and 
Second Chapters of Genesis will have to read the words in The King 
James Version, and as reading, translate each word mentally into its true 
“non-sense” language word and meaning. This necessity calls for a clever 
and alert mind. And most of the members of the Christian Science 
Church, being seekers for health, are in danger of not being able to 
acquire sufficient facility to perform this double-thinking act, so get but a 
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fraction of the meaning of a passage from the “Key to the Scriptures,” 
with the English language meanings still conveying their truth. But a 
student of this subject needs to become very familiar with the Glossary 
furnished. For English words that have long and distinguished etymolo- 
gical derivations are given fanciful meanings in no way connected with 
their true meaning. The testimony of the standard dictionary is flouted 
as meaningless. It is useless to protest at this high-handed rejection of 
English language authorities. For it runs through every department of 
non-sense science. So it needs most to be understood. 


One of the best illustrations of the double-thinking act which non-sense 
language demands of the Christian Scientist is demonstrated in the re- 
peating of The Lord’s Prayer at a Sunday morning church service. The 
words repeated are the familiar ones taken from Matthew 6:9-13. They 
are introduced with this statement: 


Here let me give what I understand to be the spiritual sense of the Lord’s 
Prayer: 


Our Father which art in heaven, 

Our Father-Mother God, all-harmonious, 

Hallowed be Thy name. 

Adorable One. 

Thy kingdom come. 

Thy kingdom is come; Thou art ever-present. 

Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. 

Enable us to know,—as in heaven, so on earth,— 
God is omnipotent, supreme. 

Give us this day our daily bread; 

Give us grace for to-day; feed the famished affections; 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors; 

And Love is reflected in love; 

And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil; 
And God leadeth us not into temptation, but delivereth 
us from sin, disease, and death. 

For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 

forever. 

For God is infinite, all-power, all Life, Truth, Love, over 
all, and All.” (Science and Health, pp. 16-17). 


Thirty years ago, in my book on The Non-Sense of Christian Science, | 
raged indignantly over this sacrilegious profaning of the sacred words of 
The Lord’s Prayer, a feeling which is justified. Today I find myself, as a 
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psychologist, pondering over this problem: When the beautiful words 
of The Lord’s Prayer are impressively repeated aloud in a worship serv- 
ice, how much of Mrs. Eddy’s “spiritual sense” of it really percolates 
through into the mind of the one who has been repeating the Lord’s 
words? By acutally repeating the English words in unison aloud, con- 
scious and unconscious psychological forces are started into action which 
record the true meaning of the prayer of Jesus, and no non-sense reinter- 
pretation of these genuine words can ever rob them of their destined 
meaning. This fact is also true of the reading of Science and Health in 
the service and at other times. The Bible is given more than a fifty-fifty 
chance to get across its truth. 

The introductory paragraphs of the chapter on Genesis should be 
carefully read and understood. The first opens with this statement: 

Scientific interpretation of the Scriptures properly starts with the beginning of 
the Old Testament, chiefly because the spiritual import of the Word, in its 
earliest articulations, often seems so smothered by the immediate context as to 
require explication; ... (p. 501). 

A second necessity for beginning with Genesis is that the living and real prelude 
of the older Scriptures is so brief that it would almost seem, from the preponder- 
ance of unreality in the entire narrative, as if reality did not predominate over 
unreality, the light over the dark, the straight line of Spirit over the mortal 
deviations and inverted images of the creator and His creation (p. 502). 


This sentence is followed by this statement: 

Spiritually followed, the book of Genesis is the history of the untrue image 
of God, named a sinful mortal (p. 502). 

This deflection of being, rightly viewed, serves to suggest the proper reflection 
of God and the spiritual actuality of man, as given in the first chapter of Genesis 
(p. 502). 


These statements are given to prepare the mind of the reader for a 
drastic rejection of the truth of the second chapter of Genesis, and all the 
rest of the Book of Genesis. So the way is opened for featuring the first 
chapter of Genesis as a description of spiritual creation, which is true; 
and the second chapter of Genesis as untrue. Follow carefully how this 
is done. Quoting Genesis 2:15 which reads: “And the Lord God took 
the man, and put him into the garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it,” 
Mrs, Eddy comments: 

In this text Eden stands for the mortal, material body. God could not put Mind 
into matter nor infinite Spirit into finite form to dress it and keep it,—to make it 
beautiful or to cause it to live and grow (pp. 526-527). 
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This latter part of the second chapter of Genesis, which portrays Spirit as 
supposedly cooperating with matter in constructing the universe, is based on some 
hypothesis of error, for the Scriptures just preceding declares God’s work to be 
finished (pp. 526-527). 


Growing a little bolder, she continues: 


Is this addition to His creation real or unreal? Is it the truth, or is it a lie con- 
cerning man and God? 
It must be a lie, for God presently curses the ground (p. 524). 


This is rather bold language concerning the second chapter of Genesis, 
and as we have already seen implied, all of the remaining Book of Gene- 
sis. So at the very beginning of our use of the “Key to the Scriptures” we 
discover that in spite of all the affmations which Mrs. Eddy makes ac- 
cepting the Bible as her only authority and guide, she actually rejects the 
truth of the written Word in toto from the first verse of Genesis to the 
last word of Revelation. Here again her clever scheme of “non-sense” 
science comes to her aid perfectly. 


We must hasten on now and take a stroll about in the real world of 
non-sense Science. We are ushered into it by these words: 


To mortal mind, the universe is liquid, solid, and aeriform. Spiritually inter- 
preted, rocks and mountains stand for solid and grand ideas. Animals and 
mortals metaphorically present the gradation of mortal thought, rising in the scale 
of intelligence, taking form in masculine, feminine or neuter gender (Science and 
Health, p. 511). 


At this point it is necessary to introduce the reader to the concrete 
creations of the non-sense world: 


The fowls, which fly above the earth in the open firmament of heaven, corre- 
spond to aspirations soaring beyond and above corporeality to the understanding 
of the incorporeal and divine Principle, Love (p. 511). 

Genesis 1:21: And God created great whales, and every living creature that 
moveth, which the waters brought forth abundantly. 


This verse spiritually interpreted means: 


Spirit is symbolized by strength, presence, and power, and also by holy 
thoughts, winged with Love. These angels of His presence, which have the holiest 
charge, abound in the spiritual atmosphere of Mind, and consequently reproduce 
their own characteristics (p. 512). 
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Genesis 1:25: And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle 
after their kind, and everything that creepeth upon the earth after 
his kind; And God saw that it was good. 


Verses like this do seem to be describing the actual creation of “the 
beast of the earth, the cattle, and the creeping things.” But non-sense 
science transforms all things into thoughts. And this fact is very interest- 


ingly illustrated in the interpretation of the meaning of this verse by 
Mrs. Eddy: 


God creates all forms of reality. His thoughts are spiritual realities. So-called 
mortal mind—being non-existent and consequently not within the range of 
immortal existence—could not by simulating deific power invert the divine 
creation, and afterwards recreate persons or things upon its own plane, since 
nothing exists beyond the range of all-inclusive infinity, in which and of which 
God is the sole creator. Mind, joyous in strength, dwells in the realm of Mind. 
Mind’s infinite ideas run and disport themselves. In humility they climb the 
heights of holiness (pp. 513-514). 


The interpretation of this passage follows: 


Moral courage is “the lion of the tribe of Juda,” the king of the mental realm. 
Free and fearless it roams in the forest. Undisturbed it lies in the open field, or 
rests in “green pastures . . . beside the still waters” (pp. 513-514). 

In the figurative transmission from the divine thought to the human, diligence, 
promptness, and perseverance are likened to “the cattle upon a thousand hills”. 
They carry the baggage of stern resolve, and keep pace with highest purpose. 
Tenderness accompanies all the might imparted by Spirit. The individuality 
created by God is not carnivorous, as witness the millennial estate pictured by 
Isaiah : — 


The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, 
And the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 
And the calf and the young lion, and the fatling together; 
And a little child shall lead them (p. 514). 


In the non-sense Science world the millennial age already has arrived, 
as observed in a quotation from Isaiah following the above. This ex- 
plains why the “lion” forsaking the forest “lies in the open field,” or rests 
in “green pastures . . . beside the still waters.” ‘Two more quotations from 
this Genesis interpretation must be in the mind of the reader: 


All of God’s creatures, moving in the harmony of Science, are harmless, useful, 
indestructible. A realization of this grand verity was a source of strength to the 
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ancient worthies. It supports Christian healing, and enables its possessor to 
emulate the example of Jesus. “And God saw that it was good” (pp. 514f.). 


This interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis spiritually by the 
non-sense science guidance of ““The Key to the Scriptures” will have to 
conclude with this final paragraph: 


Patience is symbolized by the tireless worm, creeping over lofty summits, perse- 
vering in its intent. The serpent of God’s creating is neither subtle nor poisonous, 
but is a wise idea, charming in its adroitness, for Love’s ideas are subject to the 
Mind which forms them,—the power which changeth the serpent into a staff 


(p. 515). 


Nowhere else, in literature or life, is the “worm” so idealized, and the 
serpent so beautifully metamorphized. 

From the “Key to the Scriptures” which the chapter on Genesis has 
interpreted by non-sense science, we have learned that the first chapter of 
Genesis is not the story of the creation of the world as we know it, but 
the description of a purely non-existent spiritual world of Mind, and its 
Ideal. If this is the true interpretation of the beautiful first chapter of 
Genesis, and it can so be received, the one so accepting this interpretation 
of that chapter is not using the normal sense and intelligence used in 
reading and understanding any other literature. This fact must be 
recognized, for it is exactly what Mrs. Eddy states as the requirement for 
understanding Christian Science and Science and Health. For it is “will- 
ingness to give up human beliefs” that will “open the way for Christian 
Science to be understood, and make the Bible the chart of life.” 


Acquaintance with the original texts, and willingness to give up human beliefs 
(established by hierarchies, and instigated sometimes by the worst passions of 
men) open the way for Christian Science to be understood, and make the Bible 
the chart of life, where the buoys and healing currents of Truth are pointed out 


( p. 24). 


We cannot leave this non-sense science interpretation of the Scriptures 
without calling to the attention of the reader the fact that not Mrs. Eddy, 
nor P. P. Quimby, but Swedenborg claims to be the discoverer of this 
very “Key to the Scriptures” spiritual interpretation. And he also claims 
that God revealed this spiritual way of interpretation to him. Sweden- 
borg was born in 1688 and died in 1772, a full century before Mrs. Eddy 
started teaching her interpretation of the Scriptures. 
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In a book of Lectures on Swedenborg published in 1847 by Edward 
Madeley, there is this interesting title, “The Science of Correspondences 
—The Key to the Heavenly and True Meaning of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures.” Mrs. Eddy uses his word “Science” and his phrase, “The Key to 
the Scriptures,’ but she naturally shies at his central word, “Corre- 
spondences,” for this is the trade mark of Swedenborgianism. The close 
relationship between what we have been studying, and this Cult, is 
shown in this advertisement of Swedenborg’s works, by the American 
Swedenborg Publication Society. It reads: 


Swedenborg’s claim to distinction lies in the fact that he was a divinely chosen 
and prepared instrument through which the inner or heavenly meaning of the 
Word of the Lord was revealed. His mission was to disclose the true nature of 
the Bible, showing it to be in a very real and true sense the actual inspired Word 
of God, and explaining with all necessary detail that its essential holiness is due 
to the fact that it has, in every sentence, word, and syllable, a holy, internal sense, 
treating not of the creation of the material world or of the history of any chosen 
people, but solely of God, man, their relation to each other, man’s regeneration, 
and the life after death (p. 4f.). 


A careful analysis of this passage makes interesting parallel claims. 
Swendenborg is “a divinely chosen and prepared instrument through 
which the inner or heavenly meaning of the Word of the Lord was re- 
vealed.” This explained, “it has in every sentence, word and syllable, a 
holy, internal sense, treating not of the creation of the material world or 
of the history of any chosen people, but solely of God, man, their relation 
to each other, man’s regeneration and life after death.” 

It is interesting to compare Swedenborg’s actual interpretation of the 
first two chapters of Genesis: 


From the literal sense alone, when the mind is fixed in it, no one can ever see 
that such things are contained therein. Thus in these first chapters of Genesis, 
nothing else is learned from the sense of the letter than that the creation of the 
world is treated of, and the garden of Eden, which is Paradise, and Adam as the 
first created man. Who supposes anything else? But it will be sufficiently estab- 
lished in the following pages that these things contain arcana which have never 
yet been revealed; and indeed that the first chapter of Genesis in the internal 
sense treats of the new creation of man (The Heavenly Arcana, p. 4). 


With these two introductory quotations, let us sample a few passages of 
interpretation: 
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The worldly and corporeal man says in his heart—If I cannot be informed 
concerning faith and matters of faith by my senses, that I may see them, or by 
outward knowledge, that I may understand them, I will not believe. And he 
confirms himself by the consideration that natural things cannot be contrary to 
the spiritual. 

He would therefore be informed by the senses on subjects that are heavenly and 
Divine—which yet is as impossible as for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle. The more he would be wise by such means the more he blinds himself. . . . 
And this is to eat of the knowledge of the tree of good and evil, whereof the more 
one eats the more dead he becomes (The Heavenly Arcana, p. 67f.). 


It is because of the disastrous consequences of eating of this “tree of 
knowledge of good and evil” that Swedenborg warns his readers against 
the “fallacies of the senses.” Exactly like Mrs. Eddy, he maintains: 


All evils and their falsities both engendered and acquired have their seat in 
the natural mind (Divine Love and Wisdom, p. 277). 


Let us now use Swendenborg’s “Key to the Scriptures” and open the 
door and stroll in and look at the animals in his zoo. Before we enter, he 
informs us that the only reason corporeal man imagines that he sees birds, 
animals and creeping things is because he persists in accepting the testi- 
mony of his physical senses. He writes: 


As the sensual and corporeal man is merely natural, and viewed in himself is 
wholly animal, and differs from a brute animal only in being able to talk and 
reason, so he is like one living in a menagerie, where there are all kinds of wild 
beasts (The True Christian Religion, p. 384). 


Like Mrs. Eddy, Swedenborg “reverses the testimony of the senses,” so 
that the real world of the senses becomes an imaginary world, and the 
imaginary world of thought becomes the real world. This fact is brought 
out in these passages: 


The wild animal does not signify a wild animal nor the fowl a bird (The True 
Christian Religion, p. 27). 

The creeping things which the waters bring forth signify faculties of knowing 
which pertain to the exernal man; birds in general signify rational and intellectual 
powers (Ibid, pp. 25f.). 

Sea monsters, or whales signify the most general of the faculties of knowing 


(Ibid, p. 27). 


When we come to study concerning man, we are told: 
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It is the Most Ancient Church that is treated of and called man. And when he 
is called Adam it signifies that man was from the ground. .. . 

This is the origin of the name (Ibid, p. 144). 

Abraham, not him at all which lived, but saving faith (Ibid, p. 41). 


In this same way all of the Old Testament heroes of the faith are not 
men who lived, but spiritual qualities or ideas. A careful study of Mrs. 
Eddy’s Glossary carries out the same kind of exchanging living persons, 
and created things, for thoughts. 


This striking similarity of “non-sense” defiance of all sense knowledge, 
as the fruit of the “Tree of knowledge of good and evil,” and the inner 
meaning of all Scripture language, which had been written by Swenden- 
borg a hundred years before Mrs. Eddy’s day, naturally raises the ques- 
tion as to whether Mrs. Eddy had any contact with or knowledge of these 
ideas of Swendenborg before writing her Science and Health. It so hap- 
pens that she did. The Rev. Warren F. Evans, father of the New Thought 
Movement, was at P. P. Quimby’s studying Mental Healing at the time 
Mrs. Eddy returned to Mr. Quimby.to study with him. Evans was a 
Swendenborgian clergyman at this time. He was a man of distinguished 
appearance with a refined face, long white beard, and abundant white 
bushy hair. In Georgine Milmine’s “Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy” in 
McClure’s Magazine in 1907-8, there is a picture of him, and accounts of 
his studying with Mr. P. P. Quimby of Portland, Maine. But Horatio W. 
Dresser in his book, A History of the New Thought Movement, devotes 
many pages to Dr. P. P. Quimby and Rev. Warren F. Evans as together 
they pioneered in the field of Mental Healing. Now as Rev. Warren F. 
Evans was a Swedenborgian clergyman, and he and Mrs. Eddy were the 
two most eager students of Dr. Quimby’s system of mental healing, their 
intimate contacts with Dr. Quimby brought them in close relationship. 


The Conclusion of the Whole Matter 


Those who are going to try to deal with a Super-belief Healing Cult 
like Christian Science will have to be informed upon every phase of it. 
This demand requires an open mind and a tremendous amount of read- 
ing. If one has not the time to do this reading and studying it is better to 
turn over the subject to someone who has done this work. This may save 
trouble. 

The second thing to be done is to see to it that the historic Christian 
church and all of its branches and personnel get together and unite in an 
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effort to minister to the very special group of middle-life people who 
furnish the prospects for healing cults to thrive upon. If people are kept 
healthy and normal, healing cults do not appeal to them. The Christian 
churches work hard with the children and youth; they have young mar- 
ried couples organizations; and twenty-forty groups; and they are be- 
ginning to get interested in geriatrics and the aged; but the middle-aged 
group from forty to sixty have been left neglected, as I try to point out 
in my book, Acute and Chronic Unbelief, to the mercy of the super-belief 
healing cults. And that is the age group to which they minister. Mrs. 
Eddy was middle-aged when she went to visit Dr. P. P. Quimby. And 
the moment healing and health enter the field, medical science and all 
of its personnel need to be united with religion in any endeavor to meet 
the situation. Mental institutions and clinics and psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists, nurses and all personnel of the medical profession should be 
working together with religious organizations. The day for individuals 
and occasional churches to work alone on this problem is past. No 
denomination is immune; no prophylaxis can be patented. 
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APOGEE OF ANATOMICAL RESEARCH 


The History of Israel, by Martin Notun. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1958. 
470 pp. $7.50. 


THE appearance in English of Martin Noth’s Geschichte Israels is a significant 
event for the field of biblical studies. This work now in its third edition in Ger- 
many (the translation is from the second), filled the need on the Continent for 
an authoritative and up-to-date handbook on Israel’s history; it now becomes a 
candidate for a similar place in the library of tools of the English speaking world. 
Students, ministers, and teachers have long been in want of an adequate concise 
book on biblical history, the standard works in the field not being abreast of the 
discovery of new materials and the development of new methods for dealing with 
the literary sources. This history is written with a thorough awareness of the 
results of archeology during recent decades, and it is based on a careful study of 


the form and growth of biblical traditions as well as on an analysis of the literary 
history of the books of the Bible. 


The author is of course eminently qualified to produce such a work. What the 
reader has before him is the distilled essence of a lifetime of historical research. 
Before setting himself to this synthetic task Professor Noth had published works 
in which he applied the techniques of form criticism and tradition history to the 
literary sources on which a History of Israel must be based. The prolegomena, 
which underlie every page of this book, would include his important study of the 
deuteronomic and chronistic histories (Uberlieferungsgeschichte Studien I), his 
analysis of the traditions behind the Pentateuch (Uberlieferungsgeschichte des 
Pentateuch), an epochal monograph on Israel’s tribal period (Das System der 
zwolf Stamme Israels), and an examination of Israel’s legal traditions (Die 
Gesetze im Pentateuch). Along with these he has used the results of the many 
monographs of Albrecht Alt, his teacher, who pioneered in the restudy of so 
many significant historical problems in the biblical field. This history, then, makes 
available to the English reader the work of one of the most important “schools” 
of research into the centuries of Israel’s life. It represents in many ways the 
culmination of the reappraisal of the Wellhausen consensus that has been going 
on for some decades. 


The “Israel” which is the subject of this history is defined by the author as the 
group of twelve tribes who shared a common historical experience in the land of 
Palestine. This conception of what Israel was sets the limits of the history and 
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gives structure to its organization. The history begins with the emergence of the 
twelve tribe league in Palestine and ends with the tragic epilogue of the two 
rebellions of 66-70 A.D. and 132-135 A.D. The traditions which deal with the 
Patriarchs, the rise of Mosaic Yahwism, and the Conquest, are treated under the 
section on the twelve tribe league because they report events which occurred 
before there was an Israel, events always seen in the light of the Israel which had 
emerged. Part One, on the confederacy of the twelve tribes, tells how the various 
tribes, singly and in groups, gained foothold in Palestine, probably in the period 
from 1350 B.C. to 1100 B.C. There was no Conquest in the traditional sense of 
the word; the tribes drifted in as self-contained units in the search for seasonal 
pasture and settled without any serious displacement of the resident population. 
The portrayal of the twelve tribe system organized around a central shrine is an 
invaluable discussion of the common life which the tribes shared in the pre- 
monarchial period. In the second section the events which led to the establish- 
ment of the Monarchy are traced, and Professor Noth skillfully shows how under 
incessant pressure from neighboring peoples a radical reorganization of Israel’s 
life around the kingship took place. The account of David in particular is written 
with a special sympathy and insight. The dramatic shift in the historical condi- 
tions of Israel’s existence brought about by the successive dominance of Assyria, 
Babylon, Persia, and Macedonia is then portrayed in Part Four. By a discerning 
use of the growing knowledge about the great powers of the ancient Near East, 
Professor Noth pictures the way in which Israel’s history became an integral part 
of world history. The final section reviews the events of Israel’s last self assertion 
of her historical identity under the Maccabees, an effort which reached its devas- 
tating failure in the struggle with Roman power. By that time Judaism had 
already become the organizing center for the continuing life of the descendants of 
the twelve tribes, while Jesus of Nazareth, who represented the hope of Israel 
for a future, went virtually unnoticed to his cross. Such brief comments on the 
nearly five hundred pages of this book can but sketch its outline and record 
occasional appreciations. The whole is written in a terse, concentrated style, is 
characterized throughout by the chaste caution of a good historian, and yet the 
history manages to be sufficiently inclusive to let the reader see the full story of 
Israel’s career as it can be known now from biblical and extra-biblical sources. 

The last three parts of the history have already, in the German editions, met 
with accord and praise. There are of course dissents to be voiced at various 
points, for example, the insistence that during the sixth century the real continuity 
of Israel’s life lay, not with the Babylonian exiles, but with those who remained 
in Judah. But on the whole these sections present a reconstruction of Israel’s 
political history with which Old Testament scholars are in large agreement. It is 
the first section that is starkly controversial and of which strong criticism has 
already been heard. The account of Israel’s origins is the really programmatic 
section of the book; it is the result of a highly developed and rigidly applied 
method, so much so that it is the method clothed in the garments of Israel’s tradi- 
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tions which the reader meets rather than a treatment of the period before Israel’s 
settlement in Palestine. According to the author’s analysis each theme of the 
essential Pentateuch tradition originally had a separate existence. The faith in 
“the deliverance from Egypt” was the property of one segment of those entering 
Palestine; the traditions about the Patriarchs grew up when some of the tribes 
attached their own traditions to Canaanite shrines; the Covenant on Sinai 
depended on the experience of yet another group. These independent traditions 
were conflated through the common experience of the tribes after they settled in 
Palestine; the figure of Moses was used to bind the created unity into one con- 
fessional outlook for the emerging Israel. The apology for and practice of the 
technique for the analysis of these traditions is to be studied in Die Uberlieferungs- 
geschichte des Pentateuch. Suffice it to say here that such a result seems to leave 
the existence of a cultic and religious unity among the tribes in the amphictyony 
quite without explanation. The perplexity of the reviewer at this point is similar 
to that felt with those historians of the New Testament Church who attribute the 
creation of “the Christ of Faith’ almost wholly to the believing (?) church itself. 
Perhaps one need say no more on this point than that John Bright’s Early Israel 
in Recent History Writing is the inevitable commentary on Noth’s first section. 

The studied omission of any real discussion of Israel’s developing religion is 
for the student and preacher a disappointment that must be mentioned. The 
religious character of the tribal amphictyony is well put, though the content of 
Israel’s religion at this point is treated with diffident tentativeness. But in the 
succeeding chapters the history in primarily a chronicle of battles and wars, popu- 
lation shifts, political adjustments and territorial rearrangements; it is good history 
in the external sense of the word. But the impact of kingship on Israel’s theology 
is barely referred to; the great prophets must be satisfied with a couple of sen- 
tences; Yahwism as a distinctive faith is never described. This raises the whole 
question as to what history really is—whether the faith and mission of an Isaiah 
are not as crucial and valid data of Israel’s history as the machinations which 
surrounded the question of who would succeed King David. The anatomy of 
Israel is meticulously examined and recorded, but her passion and her spirit, her 
motives and her sense of destiny are not called to life. In the introduction Pro- 
fessor Noth warns that the historian of Israel must never forget the presence in 
her life of the “unhistorical” and claims for her a uniqueness for which there is 
no parallel at all elsewhere. It is to be regretted that this insight is not pursued 
in the substance of the history. 

Another point which the reader will note is the author’s hesitancy in drawing 
any positive conclusions from archeological evidence. One might almost say he 
is suspicious of it. One illustration is to be found in the discussion of Israel’s 
entry into Palestine. Having decided that the story of a military conquest under 
the command of Joshua is the product of aetiological traditions connected with 
destroyed cities, he refuses to connect the pattern of ravaged Canaanite cities, 
which archeologists have been able to date in the latter part of the thirteenth 
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century, with an invasion of the tribes. Ex hypothesi there was no military in- 
vasion, so the fact of the destroyed cities must be explained by probable interne- 
cine warfare of the Palestinian city states and the marauding of the sea peoples. 
Surely caution in the testing of various hypotheses for the evaluation of arche- 
ological data is commendable. But at times Noth’s historical method seems to be 
so bound to a technique of working with literary material that non-literary data 
can hardly become evidence. 

Unfortunately, the English edition of the History is marred by technical errors 
which did not appear in the original. The German form of proper names is 
sometimes anglicized, but sometimes not; Arabic transliterations are not in italics; 
names are confused (Ammonites for Arameans, Joseph for Jacob); biblical 
citations are garbled; part of a Hebrew text omitted. One should not carp at a 
few errors of this kind, but enough of them occur to suggest that a rigorous 
correction of the text is desirable before a new printing is made. The translation 
is on the whole readable, though sometimes wooden. A fantastic sentence on p. 1 
demonstrates that the translator did not always untangle the syntax of the original. 

None of what has been said should be interpreted as a dismay that this book 
now becomes a part of the library of tools with which biblical students will work. 
Quite the contrary. It makes available to those who study Israel’s history the 
undisputed ability of a skilled historian. And its controversial sections should 
provoke a renewal of the discussion about just those enigmas in Israel’s past for 
which definitive solutions will probably not be soon found. 


James LuTHER Mays 


FROM THE NEW VANTAGE POINT 


The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies, by FRANK Moore 
Cross, Jr. Doubleday and Company, Garden City, 1958. 196 pp. $4.50. 


In his preface to The Ancient Library of Qumran Frank Cross declares, “Qumran 
studies are ready to enter a new phase” (p. vii). With the nearly simultaneous 
publication of this volume and the second work on the scrolls by Millar Burrows 
the new phase has been entered in a significant way. The initial discussions of 
the Qumran materials and the swelling secondary literature on the scrolls have 
produced what Frank Cross calls much “flatulent nonsense.” Much of this non- 
sense will gradually be swept away as more and more of the vast body of material 
becomes available and is digested by the kind of scholarly work to be found in 
The Ancient Library of Qumran. 

As a member of the international team of scholars responsible for the task of 
preparing the later manuscript discoveries (through Cave XI) for publication, 
Frank Cross is in a position to bring the reader up to date on the relationship 
between the long hidden materials and modern biblical scholarship. The volume 
under consideration consists of the Haskell Lectures delivered in 1957 at the 
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Graduate School of Theology in Oberlin College. The lectures were written with 
a view to popular publication, and technical matters are relegated to rather 
extensive footnotes. The actual text of the book is therefore definitely shorter 
than the size of the book would indicate, but it will provide the nonspecialist 
with a readable and authoritative answer to many questions regarding the scrolls. 
At the same time, the advanced student will find excursions into the footnotes 
exceedingly rewarding, full of references to materials as yet unpublished. 

In attaining the new plateau of mastery over the scroll material Frank Cross 
is able to look back over the already vast literature on the documents and on the 
archaeological explorations of the caves, of Khirbet Qumran, and of the sur- 
rounding area. He is also thoroughly conversant with the material available from 
classical sources. As a result he is eminently qualified tc produce a synthesis in 
which the various pieces of this “ultimate in jig-saw puzzles” begin to fit together 
significantly and satisfactorily. The possibility of a satisfactory accomplishment of 
this task is the promise of the new phase of scroll studies now being entered upon. 

Many questions remain unanswered and unanswerable, but it is possible to be 
scientific. Where he can give documentation for a point of view, Frank Cross is 
precise and vigorous in his declarations. Where the known documentation for 
an assertion is weak or inadequate, Frank Cross is very careful to let his readers 
know just how strong the case for his point of view is. The reader does not have 
to be a specialist to detect this difference between the work of Frank Cross and 
the work of some other authors who have published “popular” discussions of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies begins with a 
brief review of the initial discoveries and of the explorations which led to later 
discoveries together with a summary “catalogue of the library.” Endpapers pro- 
vide the reader with a floor plan of the community settlement at Khirbet Qum- 
ran, and the frontispiece provides two maps of the area surrounding Qumran on 
different scales. In the middle of the book four photographic plates provide the 
reader with a view of the cliffs overlooking the Dead Sea taken from the Wadi 
Qumran, two views of the excavated Khirbet, and a reproduction of three signi- 
ficant manuscript fragments. 

Chapier II is spent analyzing the “older sources” such as Philo and Josephus 
in relation to the new discoveries, as Frank Cross defends his positive identification 
of the Qumran community with the Essenes, a group long known to have re- 
treated to the desert area west of the Dead Sea. Chaim Rabin, as recently as 
1957, has argued that the Qumran materials were the product of a Pharisaic 
group. Rabin’s full argument, which was not available to Cross, proves no more 
than the conclusion which the latter has reached that the Essenes like the 
Pharisees developed in parallel and related ways out of the Hasidic movement of 
which nothing more is heard after the end of the second century, B.C. 

Chapter III deals with the righteous teacher and the origins of the Essene sect. 
Because the documents can now be dated to various periods of the life of the 
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sect, and in the light of specific names found in recently discovered documents, 
it is possible to trace something of the actual history of the sect and to reach 
approximate dates for the work of the founder, whose name continues to be 
unknown. With due caution, but with clear and full discussion of the sources 
upon which it rests, the author proposes the identification of the teacher’s oppon- 
ent, the wicked priest, with Simon son of the old priest Mattathias. He also makes 
the suggestion that the commentaries and testimonia are autographs produced 
late in the sect’s history but based on a period of oral tradition. A careful examin- 
ation of the manuscripts by a competent student of textual criticism should pro- 
vide a satisfactory test of this suggestion. 

Chapter IV provides a group of careful statements regarding the scrolls and 
historical criticism, the archaic text of the Old Testament, and the early recen- 
sions of the Old Testament which are now coming to light. It is a chapter pri- 
marily for students of the Old Testament, but the nonspecialist will be interested 
in the discovery of a prayer of Nabonidus, a text which is strongly reminiscent 
of Daniel 4. 

In his final chapter Frank Cross deals with the Essenes and the primitive 
church. Of the three groups into which Judaism was divided in the time of 
Christ, it was the Essenes who were the bearers of apocalyptic tradition. “In 
some sense the primitive Church is the continuation of this communal and 
apocalyptic tradition” (p. 148). The author proceeds to set forth in some detail 
a statement regarding theological language held in common with the Gospel of 
John, and some common eschatalogical motifs, and finally a statement with 
regard to the order and liturgical institutions of the two communities completes 
his study. 

In a postscript he points out that the Christian and the member of the Essene 
community both lived in the “Old Age,” yet by anticipation also in the New 
(p. 181). “For the member of the early Church, however, the time is ‘later.’ ” 
What distinguishes the two communities is the “event” accomplished in the life, 
death, and particularly the resurrection of Christ. 

It is not necessary to distinguish “orthodox” or “unorthodox” books on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. What is important is that work on the scrolls should be scholarly 
and scientific. When a scholar such as Frank Cross proceeds methodically 
through the vast amount of source material available, some new and some old, he 
will set forth many significant observations, some quite substantial and others 
much more tentative. From such significant observations this reviewer has 
selected only a few to illustrate the sort of contribution now possible in the area 
of Qumran studies in the rapidly developing new phase. It is evident that a new 
vantage point has been attained from which the origins and devolpment of early 
Christianity may be reviewed. 


James H. Galery, Jr. 
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IN THE LIGHT OF AGAPE 


Christ and the Christian, by Nets F. S. Ferré. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1958. 253 pp. $3.75. 


Tue thesis of this book is that God as Agape furnishes the clue to understanding 
Jesus Christ, history, and all creation. Throughout the book, Dr. Ferré is con- 
cerned to show that the idea of a completely transcendent God is an error which 
is to be corrected not by a thoroughgoing immanentism but by the idea of the 
mutual involvement of God and man in the divine redemptive work. This mutual 
involvement, however, is not viewed in such a way as to give man any status 
comparable to that of God. The ultimate initiative belongs to God alone. But this 
divine redemptive initiative, by God’s ordination, expresses itself always in the 
most intimate relationship with the created world in general and with man as a 
free being in particular. 

Dr. Ferré develops his thesis by declaring that we must launch our Christologi- 
cal thinking neither from the experience of Christ nor from the Bible and Chris- 
tian history. The starting point is the ultimate fact of Christ as Agape. This, he 
says, is what historic Christianity has missed in its creeds (pp. 53, 65-66). It is 
not the historical Jesus but “the truth of eternity in history,” the “pattern of Jesus 
Christ as Agape, the Event-Meaning,” that is the ultimate starting point for 
Christology (p. 58). As this thought unfolds, there emerges a strange contradic- 
tion in which Dr. Ferré, like many other contemporary theologians, both affirms 
and denies that we can know the historic Jesus. He says, for example, “Although 
we cannot know the historic Jesus, then, we can know the historic Christ” 
(p. 58). Despite this, however, he relies throughout the book upon what we know 
that Jesus said and did which enables us to identify him as at once man and “the 
pattern of God as Agape.” His efforts to go along at this point with “the con- 
temporary scholarly opinion” (p. 55) would seem to stand in the way of a fully 
consistent development of his major thesis. If we do not genuinely know that 
Jesus actually manifested this Agape in what he said and did as a man, the 
Christological constructions have only tenuous connections with Christianity. 
Dr. Ferré overcomes this difficulty by the simple expedient of assuming through- 
out the book that he did not really mean what he said about our want of knowl- 
edge about the historic Jesus. 

In attempting to define the nature of the Godman, Dr. Ferré urges that it is of 
utmost importance to maintain the genuine humanity of Jesus. This is precisely 
what is threatened in the historic developments of Christian thought. To guard 
the humanity of Jesus, therefore, he denies the traditional affirmation of the 
Virgin Birth (pp. 99-105, 215-216) and of the sinlessness of Jesus (pp. 110-113, 
198-199, 215). At the same time every effort is made to maintain a doctrine of 
the Incarnation that is in keeping with directives of Chalcedon (p. 64). The 
author makes a heroic effort to redefine the precise relationship between “very 
God” and “very man,” but it is a question as to whether it is not another attempt 
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at clarifying what the mind of man can no more specify than it can the mystery of 
creation. Nevertheless, significant insights come to the reader out of such efforts 


and these are enough to justify the recurring attempts at more precise and more 
adequate delineation. 


There is something highly suggestive in Dr. Ferré’s critique of certain inade- 
quate categories which have been used to convey the import of the Godman. For 
example, his evaluation of the terms of “substance philosophy” seems to me 
decisive (pp. 117-120); his remarks on “organismic categories,” though all too 
brief, are equally penetrating (pp. 120 f.) ; and his estimate of the “‘personalistic” 
categories indicates some difficulties that have to be faced (pp. 122-126). 
Whether or not he has really thrown any new light on the situation by combining 


the categories of Spirit and Person (pp. 126-140) for Christological purposes is 
doubtful. 


The divine Agape is also the key to understanding the Atonement. The Cross 
is the final seal and sign of the Agape of God which was before the foundation of 
the world. It does not procure but bestows grace (p. 146). Substitution is a 
proper category for understanding the Atonement if it is thought of “as acting in 
the place of, or in the stead of, another” (p. 151). This is an inherent feature of 
all personal relationships involving knowledge, growth, and grace. The theories of 
the Atonement which by-pass or nullify God’s work as Agape are to be repudiated 
as alien to the very nature of the Christian religion. Man’s involvement in “the 
demonic depths of evil” necessitates the Cross, which is the representative action 
of the Godman in man’s behalf. Far more than moral influence is involved here, 
for Jesus died to enable men to become the Sons of God (p. 183). God did not 
need to be placated; his love had to reach out and express itself concretely in 
man’s behalf. The whole cosmic drama was enacted so that all men might be 
drawn into the orbit of Sonship to God. 


Is Jesus unique? Yes, as the first born among many brethren, as the inaugurator 
of the new age and of the new way of being right with God (p. 217). He is the 
center, end, and meaning of history because in him, for the first time, God as 
Agape was fully accepted and understood within human nature. Jesus was the 
new humanity, the humanity that ought to be. 

The last of the five chapters is the briefest and the best because there Dr. Ferré 
frees himself from the struggle with various theologial and historical perspectives 
and takes off entirely on his own. In writing on the “cosmic Christ,” he enters 
into his own peculiar element which combines a profound sense of the devotional 
life with unusual theological insight. Christ is the meaning of creation and 
history, and he is their consummation (p. 225). Community in Christ is the goal 
of history. There are passages in this chapter which deserve a place among the 
most precious gems of theological literature (see particularly the full paragraph 
on page 231). While the attempt to give a Christological interpretation of the 
universe can be overdone, and can become utterly unrealistic, there is a profound 
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biblical affirmation that must be reckoned with in any adequate Christology. 
This one chapter is worth the price of the book. 


The work as a whole is marred by a recurring impression of haste. There are 
needless excursions into trivialities, as for example the reference to the obviously 
ignorant preacher’s sermon on Jesus as “the Ticket Fixer” (p. 148). There are 
penetrating but utterly inadequate treatments of such theological movements as 
those which find their directives in the thought of A. N. Whitehead. Profound 
insights are thrown out while tripping lightly over vast themes. There is a 
needless tendency to antagonize many by trampling upon certain affirmations 
which have been precious and which have an abiding relevance even within the 
thought of Dr. Ferré. The sweeping criticism of the creeds because they fail to 
give explicit utterance to the fact of Agape seems needlessly strained in view of 
their total background and import. That the creeds contain the affirmation of 
God as Agape would seem beyond reasonable doubt. There are aspects of the 
problem of evil which are glossed over by Dr. Ferré’s contagious optimism grow- 
ing out of his temperamental tendency toward a religion of healthy-mindedness. 
And while there is a total point of view running throughout the book that makes 
sense, there is a lack, in many parts, of a convincing development of that point 
of view. 

The book is a most interesting and stimulating addition to the rapidly increas- 
ing literature on Christology. 


Mack B. SToKEs 


ESCHATOLOGICAL—WITHOUT VENGEANCE 


jesus’ Promise to the Nations, by Joachim Jeremias. Studies in Biblical Theo- 
logy, No. 24. Alec R. Allenson, Inc., Naperville, Ill., 1958, 84 pp. $1.75. 


In one of the most meritorious and widely-read books of Joachim Jeremias, 
Gottingen professor of New Testament, The Parables of Fesus (English translation 
1954), some question-begging statements are made concerning Jesus and the 
Gentiles. It is stated that the conception of a worldwide mission to the nations, 
either on his part or that of his disciples, was no part of Jesus’ outlook. Rather 
Jesus envisaged “the inrush of the Gentiles . . . in the eschatological hour, now 
so imminent” (p.37). In the presence of such tantalizingly brief statements there 
was cause for the reader to wonder by what means Jesus thought the Gentiles 
would come to share in the blessings of the Kingdom and whether, on the basis 
of this reading of Jesus’ teaching, the missionary enterprise of the church could 
be justified as the fulfillment of Jesus’ intention. It is therefore a significant contri- 
bution to have made available to the English reader some lectures which provide 
an exegetical basis for the position of Jeremias concerning fesus’ Promise to the 
Nations. 
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Part One of this book represents the author’s conclusions to the question as 
conventionally formulated. Three important negative conclusions are drawn: 
Jesus pronounces a stern judgment upon the proselytizing activities of his country- 
men; he forbids his disciples during his lifetime to preach to non-Jews; and 
limited his own activity to Israel. The second half of this critical study is an 
attempt from an original and positive approach to give an answer to “the 
broader question of what Jesus actually says about the nations” (p. 40). Special 
attention is given to the eschatological character of Jesus’ message, a key which 
if ignored leads to a false statement and solution of this problem. Jeremias con- 
cludes that Jesus purges the ideas of vengeance and national superiority from 
Israel’s eschatological expectation; that he promises the Gentiles a share in the 
coming salvation; and that such a promise is grounded upon Jesus’ consciousness 
of his authority as Son of Man, Son of David, and as the Servant of Yahweh. 

In a final section Jeremias faces the apparent contradiction between the nega- 
tive and the positive conclusions of his study of Jesus’ sayings. He finds special 
significance to reside in the text, Matthew 8:11f. (Luke 13:28f.). Since this 
logion reflects a Jewish mode of thought and numerous Semitisms, it is adjudged 
to be genuine and is taken to be a transparent reference of Jesus to the prophets’ 
vision of the eschatological pilgrimage of the Gentiles to the Mountain of God 
at the time of the Last Judgment (cf. Isaiah 2: 2f.). 

In this brief notice the reveiwer cannot speak of the many excellencies of this 
book. Jeremias’ expert knowledge of Aramaic and of late Jewish modes of 
thought gives authority to his exegesis. Although Jeremias is convinced, along 
with most modern scholars, that the church at any early date reinterpreted many 
sayings of Jesus, he does not pass on to the assumption that the Aramaic-speaking 
communities invented sayings of the Lord, and he seeks to apply objective norms 
to the delicate but not impossible task of recovering the actual voice of Jesus. 

One query might be raised with respect to the author’s solution of the historical 
problem. Does the author’s exegesis justify his conclusion that such a large place 
is given in the eschatological sayings of Jesus to the Old Testament conception 
of the pilgrimage of the nations to the Mountain of God? If, as the author de- 
clares, Jesus rejects the nationalistic sentiments of hate and revenge as well as of 
racial superiority from Israel’s eschatological hopes, is it not also probable that 
Jesus purged away the nationalistic expectations attaching to Jerusalem? To be 
specific, does Matthew 8:11f. recall all of the details of the prophetic visions 
which Jeremias implies? Must one indeed be expected to interpret “all of the 
parables and sayings of Jesus which speak of the eschatological banquet . . . as 
none other than the feast upon Mount Zion described in Isaiah 25: 6f.” (p. 63)? 

A final chapter concerns the conclusions to be drawn from this study with 
respect to Christian missions in the modern world. Since it is by “God’s act of 
power that the Gentiles will be brought into the Kingdom of God in the final 
consummation” (p. 74), the reader may suppose that the modern missionary 
task is rendered superfluous. Jeremias insists that the opposite is true. The Gentile 
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mission of the church is “the beginning of God’s final act,” the first-fruits of the 
fulfillment of Jesus’ promise unto the nations. Therefore, modern missionaries 
have the privilege of “cooperating with God in his gracious anticipation of the 
decisive hour of redemption described in Isaiah 25...” (p. 75). The question of 
the author is not whether this emphasis upon the divine power and final purpose 
provides “the inner logic of missionary activity,” although he believes that it does, 
or a debilitating emphasis. He is only concerned to do full justice to the perspec- 
tive of Jesus in this matter. However, in view of the particular purposes of this 
series of monographs on biblical theology, one could wish for further clarification 
of the practical implications of these lectures, 
James L. Price 


THE DECISIVE EVENT 


Resurrection and Historical Faith: A Study in Theological Method, by RicHarp 
R. Nresunr. Charles Scribner and Sons, New York, 1957. viii, 184 pp. $3.95. 


Ir for no other reason, this book should be welcomed by biblical students as an 
evidence that the broad gap which separates systematic theology and exegesis of 
the Bible is going to be bridged again. Courageously and energetically, Dr. 
Richard R. Niebuhr, son of the Yale professor, has grasped the horns of the 
dilemma. Aided by a wide knowledge of modern philosophy, he scrutinizes the 
methods of a few modern theologians (Herrmann, Harnack, Schweitzer, C. H. 
Dodd, Bultmann, and Barth) and their ancestors (especially Schleiermacher, 
D. F. Strauss, and Ritschl) with reference to their treatment of the resurrection 
of Jesus. He reaches the conclusion that all of them dodge the real issue: how it 
was possible that the faith of the primitive church could ever originate. The 
author notices that since the days of the Rationalists the tendency has prevailed 
in certain circles to get rid of the Resurrection as an historical fact. Schweitzer, 
for example, discards the disciples’ belief in a risen Jesus as the result of a men- 
tality that modern man is unable to share. Bultmann reduces it to an aspect of 
existentialistic experience. Knox substitutes the creativity of the Christian com- 
munal experience for the event of Easter morning. And Barth relegates it to an 
ill-defined realm of geschichte, which has nothing to do with the tough and dis- 
turbing facts of historical experience. What seems to command these interpreta- 
tions is the fact that they can never clash with historical criticism, for what is 
called resurrection therein does not share with us the concrete life in space and 
time. But the price paid for these “independent” theological methods—inde- 
pendent of history and science—is the loss of a Saviour who stooped down to us 
here on earth, 

The biblical records, however, as Dr. Niebuhr points out, make plain that at 
Easter something took place in which the disciples recognized their master, yet 
in a way which prompted them to worship him and to expect from him every 
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good thing in the future. Biblical students will be particularly grateful to the 
author for emphasizing that not only the coming into existence of the church, but 
also such particular features of the early community as the Gospels, the Aposto- 
late, the interpretation of the church’s life as the operation of the Holy Spirit, and 
the Christ-centered expectations of the first believers, are shown to be inexplicable 
unless something decisive happened in time and space on Easter morning. 

Dr. Niebuhr couples his criticism of contemporary theology with an interesting 
study of the nature of history. Following a trend in modern philosophy of history, 
he rejects the idea that there can be such a thing as an historical event by itself. 
History takes place only where a community reacts to events and interprets them. 
But the author disagrees violently, nevertheless, with Bultmann, Gogarten, John 
Knox, and others, who consider the community as the independent and original 
creator of interpretation, that is, of the Christian message, and who therefore hold 
that they can dispense altogether with the “objective” events. Dr. Niebuhr shows 
that the attitude taken by the Apostles and the primitive church makes sense only 
if they were certain of having encountered a reality, whose givenness compelled 
them to take it seriously such as it was in spite of their hopes and wishes. There 
are passages in Dr. Niebuhr’s penetrating study which seem to indicate that in his 
view the primitive church was an aggregation of individuals who pooled their 
specific experiences, and who therefore had unity in diversity and diversity in 
unity. His interpretation of the contemporary theological situation is based upon 
this view. While he disagrees with so many modern theologians, Dr. Niebuhr is 
nevertheless inclined to consider modern biblical criticism as a process that not 
only is analogous to the Reformation, but also shares much of its significance, be- 
cause by means of it the Protestant churches are protected against the absolutizing 
of any specific theology. The practical conclusion that he seems to draw from 
such considerations would be that everybody has a right to profess his own theo- 
logy, provided only that he starts from the biblical records. The very fact, how- 
ever, that he takes so many pains to refute the methods of the “pillars” of modern 
theology indicates that as far as he is concerned he is not willing to show such 
toleration. 

There is a certain ambiguity in his argument as far as the nature of the church 
is concerned. The sociologists have rightly taught us to differentiate between 
communities which are held together by the agreement of the wills of the partici- 
pants, on the one hand, and communities which have come into being as the 
result of objective necessities, on the other. Clubs, political parties, labor unions, 
etc., belong to the former type, and they can therefore be dissolved at any moment, 
whereas nations and churches, for example, represent the latter type. Their 
members cannot therefore leave them without tragic harm to themselves, and 
while such, too, may be destroyed bodily, other groups of the same type will 
immediately take their place. The church was not formed by the mere fact that 
a number of people encountered the risen Christ, and thus, on the basis of their 
common experience, joined for common worship and service. Rather, if we are 
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to believe at all the New Testament records, they were held together because 
Jesus had chosen them to be his ekklesia. Since they experienced the fact that he 
had sought them out, they had no right to break their fellowship, even though 
they might hold divergent theologies, as was most conspicuous in the case of Paul 
and the church in Jerusalem. The members of the church realized from the 
beginning that there was a bond of unity that did not allow of any separation, 
namely, the experience that the risen Lord made them publicly confess that Jesus 
was the Christ. It is this homologia that sets definite limits to disagreements in 
theology, and it is in defense of this basic and indispensable confession that Dr. 
Niebuhr himself takes those theologians to task. 

There can be no doubt that radical changes may be expected in Protestant 
dogmatics when the strictures of Dr. Niebuhr are conscientiously heeded. The 
New Testament scholar may wish to see the further study of the problem extended 
in several directions. For example, would not the Gospels indicate that the 
Resurrection of Jesus must not be so completely isolated as the author has done? 
Was it not after all the earthly ministry of Jesus that prompted Peter to make his 
confession? Furthermore, once the problem of history and theology is discussed, 
why confine it to those theologians who dissolved history? Why not study the 
methodology of Schlatter, Heim, Althaus, Lilje, Stauffer, Hebert, or Phythian- 
Adams, to mention only a few? Some of the readers will probably be shocked to 
find Heilsgeschichte identified with Bultmann’s approach to history, notwith- 
standing the fact that in his response to Stauffer, who advocated Heilsgeschichte, 
the Marburg professor disclaimed understanding of what his opponent was 
talking about. 

Otto A. PIPER 


PHILOSOPHICAL REFORMULATION 


The Doctrine of the Trinity, by Cyrmt C. RicHarpson, Abingdon Press, New 
York and Nashville, 1958. 159 pp. $3.00. 


Tue book is truthfully described as “a clarification of what the Doctrine of the 
Trinity attempts to express.” Dr. Richardson, who is professor of church history 
at Union Theological Seminary in New York, has carried through the attempt 
with adequate historical scholarship, keen critical discernment, and unquestion- 
able philosophical and theological competence. Throughout the study, he has 
maintained a steady loyalty to what all must agree are the fundamental New 
Testament emphases. He operates with the modern critical view of Scripture, and 
he treats doctrinal development with a proper objectivity. Considering the 
admittedly difficult nature of the subject, the book is written with unusual clarity. 
The intelligent Christian layman could read it with profit. Within the chosen 
limitations of the treatment—the book is not a long one—nothing better in the 
field has appeared in recent years. Those who are looking for a modern attempt 
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to rehabilitate the form of the doctrine expressed in the so-called Athanasian 
Creed, will probably prefer Leonard Hodgson, The Doctrine of the Trinity, or 
Lionel S. Thornton, The Incarnate Lord, to the findings of Richardson, since 
Richardson regards as indefensible the doctrine as ordinarily understood. For 
him, what is chiefly important is not anything speculative, but rather a firm 
adherence to the New Testament witness, and even this witness is held not to be 
inseparable from the linguistic forms, various as these are, by which it is expressed, 
This witness constitutes the raw material to which the doctrine as such is simply 
an attempt to give a formulation essentially philosophical and therefore tentative. 
The essential witness and the doctrinal construct are never to be identified. The 
witness is experientially verifiable; the doctrine is not. 

Much of the book is devoted to an exposition, examination, and criticism of the 
various historical formulations. Dr, Richardson insists that none of these actually 
does what they are supposed to do. They attempt to make rational what in the very 
nature of the case cannot be made rational. At the heart of the Christian faith lies 
a great paradox, and a paradox can be reduced only by the surrender of one of 
its elements. The paradox is held to lie in the affirmation that the absolute God is 
also the related God. He enters into relations in the ways traditionally indicated 
by such terms as creation, revelation, incarnation, and redemption, and he does 
this while still retaining his absoluteness, which—rationally—cannot be. He 
cannot cease to be the absolute any more than he can cease to exist. He is be- 
cause he is; he is what he is because he is what he is. His existence and his nature 
alike are not of his will, but of necessity. “I AM THAT I AM” is a declaration, 
one pauses to observe, that we first meet in that form at the very moment when 
this “I AM” is entering into personal relations with the man Moses! Certainly 
this God, apparently “the Absolute,” is the God of whom it is affirmed that he 
is Creator; that he reveals himself to men in various ways involving his activity; 
that the supreme form of this revealing activity is Jesus Christ held to be equally 
true God and true man; and that when men are confronted by this Christ they 
at the same time are confronted by God himself. The traditional doctrine of the 
Trinity represents an attempt to make all this intelligible. 

It is Dr. Richardson’s claim that the doctrine does not accomplish this, because 
the doctrine itself is not intelligible. The accepted Father-Son-Spirit formulation, 
three co-eternal and co-equal Persons in one Person, is far from commanding 
assent as exemplifying complete rational consistency and coherence. Dr. Richard- 
son does not question that the terms, Father, Son and Holy Spirit have a large 
symbolic value, and that they have wide Scriptural support, even although he 
recognizes that the Scriptural usage is anything but uniform. But defined as 
they are in the traditional Trinitarian doctrine, and with the relations of the 
“Persons” conceived under such categories as generation (the eternal Father- 
hood), begotten (the eternal Sonship), and proceeding (the eternal Spirit), the 
terms, so far from making for clarification, make instead only for still deeper 
confusion. 
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This notwithstanding, Dr. Richardson does not arrive at a Unitarian con- 
clusion. Indeed, he repudiates Unitarianism and Socinianism just as much as he 
does “orthodox” Trinitarianism. This still leaves him free to accept and affirm 
the faith which motivated the Trinitarian speculation. He is, in fact, so much 
concerned to have it understood that he “regards the incarnate life of Jesus as 
the work of God, not primarily of man,” and that he stands with Paul in 
the conviction that “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself,” that 
he adds a “note” (Appendix I) to make plain, beyond all possibility of misunder- 
standing, his Christological view. He holds as true propositions that “the life of 
Jesus was a real human life,” and that “in the life of Jesus God himself was 
present.” He will tolerate no compromising of either of these propositions, while 
yet he is frank to confess that to him they are self-contradictory. It follows that 
the two propositions, like other pairs of propositions called for by the Christian 
faith, constitute a paradox evading a rational solution. For all that, a faith-assent 
to the paradox is justifiable, since we find both terms of the paradox equally 
undeniable, equally inescapable, and equally essential, in what they respectively 
affirm, to fulness of life. 

We cannot but be grateful to Dr. Richardson for his insight, his courage, and 
his “evangelical” loyalty. Many will read with a sense of relief his incisive criti- 
cisms of the traditional formulations. With their feet freed of the chains, they 
will again find it possible to use their wings. Others will be disturbed by what 
they regard as unnecessary surrenders to rationalism. It is certain that the book 
will evoke wide interest and animated discussion. The reviewer himself is by no 
means persuaded that the case for a satisfactory and defensible solution of the 
problem dealt with is as hopeless as Dr. Richardson claims. That a philosophical 
approach to God yields the concept of the Absolute may be true enough. But 
there is also such a thing as a religious approach to God. It may even be that the 
religious approach, just because it necessarily calls for a modification of the ab- 
solutist concept, is the more justifiable approach, since it takes account of a wider 
range of facts and experiences than does the philosophical. Dr. Richardson may 
be correct in his criticism of the doctrine of the Trinity. The doctrine may need 
radical revision. Nevertheless, the very fact of creation presupposes an activity 
on the part of God. This activity reveals God. But the activity is not simple: 
it is multiform. Its range is very wide, and it includes the fact of Jesus Christ. 
Certainly God must be conceived as a Being in whose nature are those intrinsic 
capacities of which his diverse activities are so many expressions. The least that 
this yields to reflective thought is a God whose inner life is a unity of unimaginably 
rich diversity. The outward creativity rests back upon and manifests the inner 
diversity. The constituents of the divine nature may very well transcend the 
“threeness” of the Trinitarian doctrine. But the intent of the doctrine to achieve 
a unification of the divine creative and revealing activities with the backlying 
relevancies intrinsic to the divine nature, must be respected. We may grant the 
inadequacies of the Trinitarian formulation. We need not therefore give up the 
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attempt to reach a formulation that will accommodate the admitted paradoxes. 
A formulation that accommodates them will by that much reduce them, and in 
the measure of that reduction will approximate a final Christian philosophy of 
existence. ““Then cometh the end, when God shall be seen to be all and in all.” 
This is the ideal, and it should still move to travail, perchance even to agonizing 
travail, the mind of the Christian thinker. 

Epwin Lewis 


THE METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


Faith and Knowledge, by JouN Hicx. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New 
York, 1957. 221 pp. $3.50. 


Tue English tradition of clarity in philosophy has been accentuated in the Twen- 
tieth Century by the emphasis on linguistic analysis. ‘This movement has spread 
to this country and had profound importance for philosophy. However, the 
application to theological discussion of the analytic technique for the achievement 
of clarity is still largely restricted to the British Commonwealth, especially Great 
Britian and Australia, 

The United States is fortunate to have enlisted the services of so able an 
exponent of this movement as John Hick, who is now teaching in the Sage School 
of Philosophy at Cornell University. The volume, here under review, subtitled 
“A Modern Introduction to the Problem of Religious Knowledge,” is written with 
lucidity and deceptive simplicity. The author is articulately self-conscious of his 
aims and methods and clearly and accurately distinguishes between those parts 
of his book in which he summarizes the consensus in a field (Parts I and IV on 
epistemology and Christian theology respectively), criticizes other theories (Part 
II), and presents his own constructive theories (Part III). For most readers with 
predominantly religious interest and training Parts I and III are likely to prove 
most valuable. 

In Part I Hick provides us with an admirably clear and persuasive statement 
of what he quite sanely regards as the conclusion of the intricate modern debate 
on the relation of belief and knowledge. If knowledge is understood as infallible 
cognition of the real world transcending the mere givenness of experience, we 
must recognize that there is no knowledge. The term should be redefined as 
absolute psychological certainty when that certainty “has been arrived at 
judiciously and self-critically.” Belief consists in “permanent or semi-permanent 
mental or physiological dispositions” generated either by or without a deliberate 
act of assenting and accompanied by a disposition to feel an emotion of con- 
viction when the proposition which is entertained is challenged. 

In Part III Hick develops an account of experience as involving interpretation 
at every level. Such interpretation is natural, but nevertheless it is free in the 
sense that man can refuse to make it and that variant patterns are possible. This 
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freedom and variability is minimal at the level of the world of sense experience, 
since survival almost demands certain patterns of interpretation. Yet even here 
one may be strictly and consistently solipsistic, and no evidence whatever can be 
discovered which would logically force a solipsist to abandon his position. 

At the second level, that of morality, the voluntary character of interpretation 
becomes clearer. Men naturally interpret the suffering of those whom they are in 
position to help as placing a moral demand upon them. More broadly, men 
naturally understand their relations with their fellows in terms of responsibility. 
Yet no necessity attaches to this interpretation. Highly sophisticated persons, 
failing to find evidence at the natural level for the truth of the moral interpreta- 
tion may intellectually reject it with perfect consistency. 

The third level of interpretation is religious. Men naturally interpret the world 
in terms of an inclusive purpose which gives to each event its ultimate significance. 
Here the element of freedom is maximized, for whereas epistemological solipsism 
or even moral solipsism is a practically difficult attitude to maintain, the non- 
religious interpretation of life is quite practicable. This interpretation of theistic 
belief brilliantly developed by Hick in acknowledged indebtedness to John Oman, 
deserves very serious consideration. 

Hick appears to accept the view that meaningfulness presupposes the possibility 
of verification, and he accepts responsibility to discuss the quest of verification of 
the religious interpretation of the world. He denies, in the light of modern proba- 
bility theory, that we can claim that the evidence renders such an interpretation 
either probable or improbable. He can conceive of no experience in this life 
which could not be interpreted in either theistic or non-theistic terms. Hence he 
regards the verification of the religious interpretation of the world as occurring 
only in terms of experience beyond death. 

This is the only chapter of the book which seriously disturbs this reviewer. It 
leaves the impression that if there is no personal life after death, theism is strictly 
meaningless, Whether or not the theistic interpretation renders personal survival 
probable, it seems strange that its very meaningfulness should depend thereon. 
Further, one wonders about the meaningfulness of the moral interpretation of 
life. Does this too depend on new evidence supplied by life beyond the grave? 
Would it not be better to question more searchingly the relation of meaningfulness 
and verifiability rather than to accept the view, granted its current popularity, 
which leads to such strange conclusions? 

One other criticism seems appropriate. In common with most of the writers 
who are applying the methods of British analysis to theological problems, such as 
the contributors to New Essays in Philosophical Theology, Hick takes the doctrine 
of God as something essentially settled or given. Knowledge of God is discussed 
on the assumption that we already know basically what God is like if he is at all. 
The ways in which God is conceived by Tillich on the one hand and Wieman on 
the other are wholly excluded from consideration, apparently on the grounds 
that the popular Christian idea of God as infinite person is alone of serious signifi- 
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cance. As an exercise in philosophical analysis, such a limitation is quite legiti- 
mate, although it is unfortunate that it is not explicitly acknowledged as a 
limitation. 

This characteristic limitation of this school calls attention to its inability to 
replace the freer and more imaginative approaches of traditional philosophy of 
religion, In other words, clarification based upon linguistic and epistemological 


analysis cannot replace creative metaphysical thought as the philosophical com- 
panion of Christian theology. 


Joun B. Coss 


A CORRELATE OF LIFE 


The Meaning of Immortality in Human Experience, by W1LLIAM ERNEST Hock- 
inc. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1957. 263 pp. $3.50. 


Tuts volume has a particular value in that immortality is treated not as a matter 
of speculation, as though the idea of personal survival were all that man really 
possessed, but rather as a comprehensive item of man’s present experience. Life 
beyond the grave is correlate to every cherished moment of life on earth. The 
theme has, accordingly, a striking similarity of mood to Christ’s thrilling word, 
“He that believeth on me hath everlasting life.” 

Throughout this closely reasoned work the subject of immortality is handled 
in terms of man’s total life as an organ of more-than-factual knowledge. 


The evidence begins with the fact, easily overlooked, that our natural human 
time-vista contains all the future. Man does not ordinarily assume the end of his 
awareness, but its continuation. This openness to the future, in which one expects 
every moment to be followed by another, is more than slightly suggestive of what 
the individual will realize in his immortality. This, the author believes, is not only 


primitive instinct; it is anthropology in the full, philosophical sense. Man’s nature 
is to face eternity. 


Hocking’s argument is, like Kant’s, basically a moral one, At the same time, it 
becomes cosmic, almost metaphysical, in a manner that Kant’s critical limitations 
forbade. As Kant based immortality upon the sense of duty, and divine govern- 
ment, the Harvard philosopher holds that the notion of survival is grounded in 
personal right, the right of affection and of an aesthetic justice. The universe 
has an obligation to us prior to our duty to it. Because we are created free and 
dynamic, the conditions of life’s fulfillment are regarded as creation’s debt to us. 
“What ought to be, ” therefore, is in the nature of things. What ought to be is 
a clue to what actually prevails, when one considers vividly the worth of mere 
being alive, the worth of ordinary actions, the worth that people find in love and 
appreciation, and the worth in serving causes that transcend the time and effort of 
service. All these are in the direction of fulfilling a destiny. 
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But how, one is likely to ask, can we move with any logical conviction from 
what ought to be to what is in reality? The author gives his answer in what he 
terms “the paradoxes of meaning.” They are: (1) There can be no meaning in 
life unless there is an immediate meaning; and (2) There can be no sufficient 
meaning of life in immediacy. It is shown, in the light of these principles, that 
the very experience of meaning in human life embraces the limitless personal 
future. It is not simply implied; it is here in the significant thing we are knowing 
and doing now. Interest in another world is not a subtraction from interest in 
this world, but the heightening and completion of all that means most in this 
present life. “Other-worldliness,” far from being a disease, is the healthy and 
necessary projection of the aspiring good that is in this world. Present values 
vanish if you draw your line around a man at his death. Without his continuance, 
his present cannot hold its own meaning and worth. 

In beautiful language the writer expresses the prerequisities of meaning, and 
the accompanying task of creating a self: “One such condition is that human 
life must have a supplement, a perspective of perpetuity. Another, that this 
present existence may be considered as an invitation to take on reality, under- 
standing by this term not the phenomenal and passing reality which we have in 
hand but a complete and radical reality, an equivalence to whatever powers there 
are in the world which environs us. To become real in any such sense would be an 
endless task, requiring endless time; yet it is a direction which we instinctively 
take... .”(p. 153). 

A second main phase of Hocking’s argument centers in the individual’s 
awareness of his freedom. We are certain of our active relation to the world 
of common objects. To our concrete freedom this everyday world is penetrable 
and plastic. By our deed we are able, and really bound, to produce something 
entirely new—a startling, unique creation which the universe must, by its own 
prior justice, permit us to accomplish. Certain questions must be answered, those 
who fall in battle must know whether they have died in vain, valid judgment 
must be spoken in every case and cause of human striving. The day must be 
illumined by a destiny that is something other than rhetoric. 

Philosophical support for this thesis is original and impressive. It is in the 
author’s concept of “plural spaces,” the doctrine that we are not linked to only 
one world of physical nature, but operative in several dimensions. Our concrete 
freedom is able to affect the world of nature decisively. We choose between one 
physical alternative and another, and have power over any material configuration 
with which we come in touch, including the awesome fact of the death of our 
physical organism. The dying body belongs to one nature system, but the self 
is already envisaging other worlds, independent of the given world. Death is 
thus “relative, not absolute. And the transition in death, a mental transition 
devoid of distance” (p. 234). The personal is victorious over the quantitative. 

Inasmuch as the philosophy of contemporary physics lends its weight in favor of 
“open” rather than “closed” systems, it can be seen that the writer’s discourse 
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is well calculated to secure favorable response on the part of many moderns. The 
“relativity of death” should be fully as welcome a thought as the relativity of 
space fields. 

This book is highly to be recommended on two grounds: First, it is one of the 
most serious and cogent philosophical works on immortality to have been written 
in this century, comparable, the reviewer thinks, to that of William James; and, 
second, it is profoundly moving and inspiring, and will cause the reader to 
believe more confidently that this present life is but the beginning, and, at its best, 
the fair sample, of a life that is without end. This seasoned and reverent thinker, 
himself a sign of eternity in the vigor of his advanced years, will strengthen the 
faith of many at the point where the Creed must ever maintain its vital and 
glorious climax. 

JAMES OVERHOLSER 


EXCESSIVE PREOCCUPATION WITH MAN 


Systematic Theology, Volume II: Existence and the Christ, by Paut TiLuicn. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1957. 187 pp. $4.50. 


Vo.tumE II of Professor Tillich’s Systematic Theology contains the third part of 
his system and represents the first series of his Gifford Lectures given at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. Volume I, published in 1951, presented the first two parts, 
“Reason and Revelation” and “Being and God,” and parts four and five, “Life 
and the Spirit” and “History and the Kingdom of God,” are still to follow. In 
the years since 1951 Professor Tillich has published several smaller volumes, each 
clarifying and enlarging certain aspects of his thought as well as throwing light 
on his diversions from the main stream of the Christian tradition. The most 
recent, Dynamics of Faith, is perhaps the clearest expression of his point of view, 
contains an excellent discussion of his use of “symbol,” and is an epitome of his 
system to date. However, underlying The Courage To Be, Dynamics of Faith, 
and the others is the massive system wrought out in the Systematic Theology. 
One is confident that Tillich will be read for many years to come and that his 
system will stand as the most influential apologetic written to mid-twentieth 
century man. 

The introduction to “Existence and the Christ” deals with the relation between 
Volumes I and II, especially in the light of the criticisms leveled against Tillich’s 
equation of “God” and “Being” or the “Ground of Being” and his method of 
correlation. In the first case the author explains his doctrine of God as beyond 
naturalism and supranaturalism. He criticizes naturalism for its failure to per- 
ceive the infinite distance between the total of finite things and their infinite 
ground, and supranaturalism for transforming the infinity of God into finiteness. 
His second discussion deals with the method of correlation itself, the relation 
between existential questions and theological answers. Here, as in Volume I, he 
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challenges the theologian to move beyond traditional and often irrelevant theo- 
logical answers and to participate in his whole being in the human predicament 
while he struggles for theological answers. While the theologian’s task is inevit- 
ably one of struggle and his temptation is to rest within the safety of his system, 
still one misses in Tillich’s theology the emphasis that must always be given to the 
priority of revelation, to listening to God’s Word, and the question persists: does 
the Bible exist to answer our questions or does it not judge the whole of man, 
including his questions? Does revelation not question us? And are not these 
questions different from the questions arising out of the struggle of human 
existence? The Bible’s theme is God and not man. The one-to-one relation 
between existential question and theological answer is too glib, too symmetrical, 
to be satisfying. Man, beginning with himself, ends with himself, however large 
he may write his signature. 

Section One deals with Existence and the Quest for the Christ. It contains 
an analysis of the problem of existence plus a superb historical sketch of exist- 
entialism, concluding with the claim that theology and existentialism must be 
allies. The theologian, Professor Tillich writes, “needs the support of the practical 
explorers of man’s predicament, such as ministers, educators, psychoanalysts, and 
counselors. The theologian must reinterpret the traditional religious symbols and 
theological concepts in the light of the material he receives from these people.” 

The Fall is discussed as the transition from essence to existence. Here Tillich 
asserts that sin is not created; it is a fact, not a necessity. It is “a story to be told 
and not a derived dialectical step. Therefore, it cannot be completely demytho- 
logized.” The possibility of the Fall lies in the image of God in man—his finite 
freedom which is his glory and weakness. The Fall is motivated by man’s 
“aroused freedom.” The essential nature of man is never an actualized human 
state but “dreaming innocence.” Thus the symbol “Adam before the Fall” must 
be understood as the dreaming innocence of undecided potentialities. When God 
utters the prohibition, “Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, least ye 
die,” it produces in man “aroused freedom,” and in this situation, caught between 
the desire to exercise his freedom and the demand to preserve his dreaming 
innocence, man decides to use his freedom in actualization. All of this sounds 
familiar enough today, the psychological-ethical interpretation of the Genesis 
story. But behind this Tillich sees a cosmic myth, which means that the Fall 
ontologically precedes everything that happens in space and time. “It sets the con- 
ditions of spatial and temporal existence.” Thus two elements must be held in 
balance: the tragic universality of estrangement and man’s personal responsibility 
for it. The question immediately arises concerning the relation of creation and 
the Fall. Are they simultaneous? Is sin created? To this Tillich replies candidly: 
“Actualized creation and estranged existence are identical.” But he qualifies this 
answer by concluding that “theology must insist that the leap from essence to 
existence is the original fact—that it has the character of a leap and not of 
structural necessity.” 
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In lieu of the word “sin” Tillich uses the word “estrangement,” although he 
recognizes that sin as a word cannot be given up, since it involves the personal act 
of turning away. Estrangement implies that man belongs essentially to that from 
which he is estranged, and the marks of estrangement are discussed in terms of 
unbelief, hubris, and concupiscence. Tillich argues that Protestantism, by treat- 
ing sin and grace as absolute categories, has forfeited “much of the psychological 
insight and the educational flexibility of the Catholic position” and has often 
produced a rigid moralism. He suggests that by dealing with the relative as well 
as the absolute elements we may regain some of these insights and he sees en- 
couraging signs in the rise of counseling in Protestantism. 

Tillich’s doctrine of grace follows his discussion of estrangement and steers a 
course between the positions of Luther and Erasmus. “Grace does not destroy 
essential freedom, but it does accomplish what freedom under the conditions of 
existence is unable to do . . . it reunites the estranged.” Man is both bound 
(Luther) and free (Erasmus). It is only man who can experience bondage, but 
moral responsibility is that which makes man man. Since being precedes acting, 
all attempted ways to self-salvation lead to failure. Tillich discusses these abortive 
attempts before moving on to the paradox of the Christian faith: the appearance 
of the New Being under the conditions of existence, yet judging and conquering 
them. Basically this paradox ‘s reducible to the statement that Jesus is the Christ. 
He represents essential man in a personal life under the conditions of estrange- 
ment. But the question arises, especially in the light of historical and form criti- 
cism, how can the New Being who is called the Christ transform reality if no 
concrete characteristics or elements of his nature is left? Tillich answers that this 
can not be done by an abstract statement about its appearance but by the picture 
of him in whom the New Being has appeared. “No special trait of this picture 
can be verified with certainty. But it can be definitely asserted that through this 
picture the New Being has power to transform those who are transformed by it.” 
But is the New Being, the Christ, only a picture? Can we reduce Christian experi- 
ence, including the experience of the New Testament community with the Risen 
Lord, to an esthetic category? 

The remainder of the volume contains a discussion of the Christ in terms of 
his complete humanity, the reality of his temptations, and his victory over them; 
the strength and weakness of the Christological formulations of the early church; 
salvation as healing; principles of the atonement; and salvation as participation 
in the New Being (regeneration), acceptance of the New Being (justification), 
and transformation by the New Being (sanctification). 

When one turns away from a reading and rereading of the first three parts of 
Systematic Theology, he is quite sure that he has been in the company of a 
Christian apologist worthy to stand in the line of Clement. He is also grateful 
for the author’s clarity, for the impressive structure of his system, for a style that 
is clear, clean, almost clinical, and for the absence of footnotes and the author’s 
ability to use quickly and unostentatiously his vast historical knowledge. He real- 
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izes, too, that Professor Tillich has managed to maintain, even in America, certain 
Germanic characteristics! He is still the schoolmaster, always correcting our 
philosophical crudities and intent on making all definitions unambiguous. He 
represents a philosophical and theological tradition that is still alien to most 
Americans, to our impoverishment, for most students stop their study of European 
philosophy with Kant and have little detailed knowledge of Hegel and the post- 
Hegelians. Hence they have poor tools for understanding the background of 
existentialism, or Karl Marx for that matter. One must remember that the 
Marburg experience of the early twenties, when Tillich, Bultmann, and Heidegger 
were colleagues in post-World War I Germany, seems to have been formative for 
Tillich. He remains, like his colleagues, strong on analysis and less than satis- 
factory in his formulation of the Christian answer. A case in point is his concep- 
tion of salvation as healing. He is right—this is Catholic and not Protestant. The 
Bible and the Reformers speak of man as dead in sin. Salvation is newness of 
life, the miracle of new birth. And one has the feeling that when salvation is 
changed from life to healing it has lost its power and that religion is beginning to 
tinker with external symptoms rather than speak to man’s agonizing need. Pro- 
fessor Tillich has been criticized for giving up the supranatural. I doubt that this 
criticism is fair. His “baptized mysticism,” his ontological bias, and his “God 
beyond God” all point to a thoroughgoing supranaturalism. His culpability lies 
rather in his catering to modern man’s excessive and morbid preoccupation with 
himself. One does not overcome failure of nerve by repeated and often brilliant 
analyses of the situation. The answer comes from another direction: it is the bibli- 
cal proclamation that Jesus Christ has overcome the world and now reigns as Lord 
of life and death. The gospel bears witness to this fact and insists on the priority 
of what God has done, is doing, and will do in history. 


James I. McCorp 
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Shorter Reviews and Notices 





The Great Awakening in New England, 
by Epwin Scott Gaustap. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1957. 173 


pp. $3.00. 


Tue Great Awakening is presented by 
Dr. Gaustad in the metaphor of a 
stream. Revivals prior to 1740 are aptly 
called “Ripples” (Chapter 2). “The 
Flood” was from 1740-42 (Chapter 4.). 
1742-43 was “The Ebb” (Chapter 5). 
Chauncy and Edwards as the two great 
champions of the antirevivalists and the 
prorevivalists are considered in a separ- 
ate chapter entitled “Cascades.” The 
metaphor is carried through with con- 
vincingness, and much citation shows 
that the contemporaries saw the events 
in essentially the same way. A running 
evaluation of the institutional and theo- 
logical affects of the Awakening closes 
the book. A remarkably fine piece of 
historical writing, this work draws effec- 
tive, bold outlines of the movement, 
while choice documentation with pri- 
mary sources gives a ring of authen- 
ticity to the generalizations. 

Within the broad framework of 
events, Gaustad most deftly locates the 
champions extraordinary, Edwards and 
Chauncy. Following the simile of an 
oriental battle he sees the individuals’ 
fight as a prelude to a general free-for- 
all which follows, The Chauncy-Ed- 
wards controversy was in the early 
Forties, with the wholesale battle in the 
later Forties, In spite of a meticulously 


objective and detached effort to present 
the arguments of the champions, Gaus- 
tad fails to do justice to Edwards be- 
cause of his confusion of affections with 
emotions and his apparent unawareness 
of Edwards’ prodigious use of intellect 
in defense of the affections. It is im- 
possible to miss the point of the battle 
more thoroughly than to have Chauncy 
as the champion of reason and Edwards 
as the champion of emotions, Gaustad 
himself seems to be aware of this fact— 
perhaps it is a tendency to nifty schema- 
tization which over-rides his critical 
soundness everywhere in evidence. 

Another surprising defect in this gen- 
erally excellent volume, is the total ignor- 
ing of the standard work in the field, 
Tracy's Great Awakening. Its omission 
even from the bibliography, is an aca- 
demic scandal for which no excuse is 
thinkable—its being a century old mak- 
ing it more rather than less valuable. 
Furthermore, its orientation of the 
Awakening in relation to the ecclesiasti- 
cal and sacramental thinking of the 
established churches is important and 
Gaustad’s bypassing of this is a 
weakness, 

We have noted that Gaustad has 
drawn an impressive canvass with big 
strokes, but he is not less able in fine 
detail. The book scintillates with sent- 
ences of deep understanding brilliantly 
expressed. We could cite dozens of such 
statements—three must suffice. The 
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Half-way Covenant may have permitted 
the unconverted to become church 
members but the later theological lib- 
eralism was entirely different: “To 
allow, as old orthodoxy had, the respec- 
table unregenerate to come into the 
churches or even to partake of com- 
munion was one thing. It was quite 
another thing to admit these unregener- 
ate into heaven.” Observing that mil- 
lennialism did not figure much in the 
Awakening, Gaustad comments: “It 
was hell, not Armageddon, which for 
most New Lights constituted the greater 
threat.” Contrasting prorevivalist Ed- 
wards and antirevivalist Chauncy: “‘Al- 
though both he and Edwards were con- 
cerned with separating the wheat from 
the chaff, the attention of one was fixed 
on the wheat, [Edwards], the other on 
the chaff, [Chauncy].” 


Joun H. GersTNER 





David Livingstone: his Life and Letters, 
by Grorce Seaver. Harper and Bro- 
thers, New York, 1957. 650 pp. 
$6.95. 


THE man who discovered Victoria Falls 
and opened up West Africa for coloni- 
zation can hardly fail to command at- 
tention. But these are almost the least 
interesting episodes in the life of David 
Livingstone, and indeed even the most 
spectacular accomplishments of this 
giant-hearted Christian missionary are 
less astonishing than the character of 
the man himself. A Scot, born on the 
eve of Waterloo, of the humblest crof- 
ter stock, he was at work in a cotton 
factory at the age of ten and purchased 
a Latin grammar with his first week’s 


wages. By eighteen he was a spinner, 
and at twenty-three he had saved 
enough and learned enough to march 
eight miles through the snow to Glas- 
gow, find lodgings at half a dollar a 
week, and begin a combined course in 
theology and medicine, in both of whicn 
he eventually qualified himself. Yet he 
was no intellectual genius. He was not 
even a promising preacher, and was 
“kept back” as a candidate for the mis- 
sion field because of his bad delivery 
and heaviness of manner. Over all who 
met him he exercised, however, a mys- 
terious influence, for behind his un- 
gainly manners and sullen face was a 
charm they could not easily explain. He 
who was inarticulate in public prayer 
had at his command words of sympathy 
for all, and his readiness to help his 
friends was so striking that it made 
these stand in awe of him as though 
they were in the presence of Christ him- 
self, All this, not to mention his “pawky” 
sense of humor, sprang from a soul 
schooled to independence and self-dis- 
cipline. It was this early training that 
gave Livingstone the fortitude necessary 
for the conduct of his Herculean enter- 
prise in Africa, as it was his sense of 
intimacy with Christ that sustained him 
in an extraordinarily lonely task. 

Dr. Seaver’s biography is unequalled 
in the already extensive literature on 
Livingstone. Not only is it written with 
the skill to be expected from the author 
of the definitive biography on Schweit- 
zer; it captures all that is most precious 
and exciting in the inner life as well 
as in the dramatic journeyings of the 
man who fought the West African slave 
trade singlehanded and yet was so shy 
in London that he slipped into a cab to 
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avoid admiring crowds. This book con- 
veys the deepest insight into the life of 
a man whose greatness is such that 
few great men can look other than 
puny beside him. But even if it lacked 
the literary merits it so abundantly pos- 
sesses, Dr. Seaver’s work on Livingstone 
would be infinitely worth reading; for 
it is plain that the author knows the 
great man’s secret, the source of Living- 
stone’s abundant energy. This is a 
story of the triumph of Christian love. 
The meaning of that love cannot easily 
escape the careful reader, who will not 
forget that it was born in a household 
so strict that the man destined for burial 
in Westminster Abbey once cheerfully 
slept as a boy on the wooden threshold 
of his tenement flat, having infringed 
his father’s rule that children must be 
indoors by dusk. Here is a book that 
should make us, in a world fed on a 
psychology that knows only a tawdry 
parody of that love, fall on our knees in 
terror of the mystery of God’s infinite 
compassion. It was, indeed, in this pos- 
ture that this great Scottish saint of the 
Reformed Church was found dead in 
the heart of the Dark Continent to 
which he had brought Christ’s healing 
and light. 


GEppES MacGREGoOR 





Making Ethical Decisions, by Howarp 
Ciark Ker. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1957. 96 pp. $1.00. 


TuHiIs volume is a part of the Layman’s 
Theological Library designed to help 
the lay Christian make the will of God 
more significantly operative in his daily 
life. Very wisely the author does not at- 


tempt to give ready made answers to 
all problems with which the Christian 
is confronted. Ethical questions are not 
impersonal obstacles to be “overcome or 
brushed aside by neat answers,” he de- 
clares. “Rather, they bring us face to 
face with persons who, like ourselves, are 
involved in the complex problems that 
arise out of living together in the 
modern world.” From this insight into 
the true nature of ethical decisions, the 
author moves to the discussion of the 
resources that are available in helping 
the Christian to reach wise decisions. 
No attempt is made to be philosophical 
or profound, but a few of the more press- 
ing, day after day problems of the ordi- 
nary Christian are helpfully explored. 


Marion A. Boccs 





The Next Day, by James A. Pixz. 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., Gar- 
den City, New York, 1957. 159 pp. 
$2.75. 


Near the conclusion of the book Dean 
Pike writes: “In the pages that have 
preceded, we have discussed a variety 
of questions, and we have sought to see 
the real nature of these questions. .. . 
the questions are many, the answer is 
one . . . life with God makes all the 
difference.” The questions are indeed 
many, and the author deals with them 
as a wise and understanding pastor, 
talking in the intimacy of his study, un- 
folding the riches of his mind and heart. 
The Next Day is more than a self-help 
book. In plain, understandable terms 
the reader is enabled to see the real 
nature of the everyday problems of life 
and to find a Christian solution. 
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The Nineteenth Century in Europe 


BACKGROUND AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PHASE 
Volume I of CHRISTIANITY IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE: 
\ A History of Christianity in the 19th and 20th Centuries 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE. “A fine achievement in itself and a 
happy harbinger of the volumes yet to come . . . informative and illuminat- 


ing.”—Car_ton J. H. Hayes. To be published Oct. 29 $6.00 


Man, Morals and History 
Today’s Legacy from Ancient Times and Biblical Peoples 


By CHESTER C. McCOWN. “A valiant, forceful confession of faith in human 
progress, solidly grounded in science and history . . . should be required read- 
ing for all theological students.”—-MILLar Burrows. 

To be published Oct. 29 $5.00 


Theology of the Old Testament 


By EDMOND JACOB. “Provides a very valuable survey of the teaching of 
the Old Testament.”—H. H. Row ey. $5.00 


Jesus: Lord and Christ 


By JOHN KNOX. Three modern classics in one volume—T he 
Man Christ Jesus, Christ the Lord, On the Meaning of Christ. 


“One of the profoundest discussions of the meaning of Christ 
which our generation has produced.—JoHN C. BENNETT. 


$4.00 


Birth and Rebirth 


The Religious Meanings of Initiation In Human Cultures 


By MIRCEA ELIADE. From primitive tribes to modern civilization—a fasci- 

nating study of the rites, ordeals, symbols and myths of initiation, by a world 

authority in the history of religion. “Deserves to become a classic.” 
—THEOopOR GAsTER. $3.50 


Christ and the Christian 


By NELS F. S. FERRE. “Surely among his very best. Ferré 
has met the demanding theological requirements and pro- 
duced a treatment which deserves wide pondering.” 


—Rocer HAZzELTON. $3.75 
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Love and Fustice, Selections from the 
Shorter Writings of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, edited by D. B. Rosertson. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 


1957- 309 pp. $6.00. 


THESE brief pieces give us what is in 
many ways the most exciting and stimu- 
lating Niebuhr of all. Collected from 
many sources, with Christianity and 
Crisis and Christianity and Society gen- 
erously represented, and from as early 
as 1926 (the priceless essay ““How Phil- 
anthropic is Henry Ford?” dates from 
this year, and all of the toughness and 
grace of Professor Niebuhr are con- 
tained in it), these essays show us why 
the author has had such an incredible 
influence in the field of social ethics and 
practical politics. 

The editor chose to group his selec- 
tions around the problem of love and 
justice, and it is hard to see how a better 
principle of selection could be found. 
Here we find Niebuhr fighting the older 
social gospel and the Anglican natural 
law theologians; we find him dealing 
with domestic politics, interventionism 
and isolationism in the early ’40’s, 
British socialism, war and peace, the 
ethics of obliteration bombing, Germany 
and the Jewish persecution. The two 
subjects given special attention are race 
and pacifism. We note the remarkable 
consistency in Niebuhr’s comments on 
the race issue, whether he is talking 
about the Jewish pogroms or our con- 
temporary problem. And we see him 
moving away from the traditional 
F.O.R. brand of pacifism to the distinc- 
tive position which has influenced and 
helped so many of us. 

At a time like ours, when we seem 


to be losing hold of social issues, and 
when laymen and students alike seem 
less and less interested, this volume gives 
fresh heart and courage to us all. The 
editor has performed well what must 
have been a labor of love. It is good 
to know that this great tradition of 
Christian exposition and polemics will 
not be lost in dusty library stacks. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON 





A Faith for the Nations, (Layman’s 
Theological Library), by CHARLES 
W. Forman. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1957. 94 pp. $1.00. 


To those who know the Layman’s Theo- 
logical Library, any addition to the 
series is a matter of intense interest. 
These twelve volumes will cover the 
wide area of Christian faith and prac- 
tice with the purpose of bringing a new 
vitality and revelance to the theological 
thought of current Christianity. 

Dr. Forman does just this in his re- 
markable book. He proclaims boldly 
that God in Christ offers the only hope 
of that “unity in diversity” that the 
modern world must achieve in order to 
survive. Yet he advocates no “Christian 
imperialism.” He faces the unpalatable 
truth that the identification of the gospel 
with theological forms and the elements 
of Western culture have often worsened 
the disunity of the world. His answer 
to the problem is clear, Christian, and 
logical: ““The Christian message is not 
that men must accept a certain culture, 
but that they accept the fact that they 
are loved in any culture.” Thus the 
gospel can still be proclaimed by dem- 
onstrating God’s love in situations 

















where no word of theology may be 
preached and no doctrines breathed. 

The author begins by introducing “a 
world that won’t wait for introduc- 
tions,’ in which the achievement of 
unity is essential to survival. He real- 
istically examines the proffered founda- 
tions for unity: proximity, information, 
common interests, similarity, and shows 
that, while each has values, none is 
sufficient. Then he advances the gospel 
as the true foundation. Its unique con- 
tribution is not “belief in ideas, but be- 
lief in an act.” God has loved all men, 
of all cultures, of all races enough to 
suffer the cross for them. He is their 
God. No other faith can unite men, yet 
preserve their freedom. 


B. F. HALu 





Marx Meets Christ, by FRANK WILSON 
Price. The Westminster Press, Phila- 


delphia, 1957. 176 pp. $3.50. 


In a day when theological inquiry stirs, 
there is always a possibility that its 
considerations will become overly aca- 
demic. A book like Dr. Price’s valuably 
relates the theological inquiry to the 
actualities of the world situation. Thus 
his work is in the direction, so deeply 
needed, of furthering the conversation 
between church and world. 

Dr. Price interprets his theme in four 
sections: “Two Persons Meet,” “Two 
Ideas Meet,” “Two Systems Meet,” 
and “Two Faiths Meet.” The com- 
parisons and contrasts are exhaustively 
presented. Here is cogent thinking based 
on careful study and deep thought. 
Think of the meat in a sentence like 
this “Both Christianity and Marxian 
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Communism are world systems; they 
are both missionary movements that 
reach around our globe.” 

The author has a comprehensive his- 
torical perspective, as evidenced, for 
example, in his tracing of the rise of 
Marxist thought back to such writers 
as Saint-Simon, Blanc, Fourier, Proud- 
hon, and LaSalle. He shows how Marx 
“borrowed” from classical German 
philosophy, English political science, 
and French revolutionary socialism, 
even, though unadmittedly, from the 
Bible. There is a modicum of reference 
to educational comparisons or contrasts 
between the “two systems.” The com- 
parison between the “two persons” is 
difficult to establish successfully because 
the nature of the source materials is so 
very different. We can have a complete 
biography of Marx, but, as we know, 
Jesus is portrayed in the Gospels pri- 
marily through the eyes of faith; and 
the Saviourhood of Christ is of a quite 
different dimension from Marx’s fol- 
lowers’ devotion to him. The author 
believes that the two, Marx and Christ, 
cannot readily be reconciled. He points 
out no easy solution of their “collision.” 
The attempted “bridge of truth” be- 
tween Christianity and Marxianism ad- 
vocated by the Chinese Christian Y. T. 
Wu, he feels, breaks down because of 
the basic “great divide” between Chris- 
tian theism and Communist naturalistic 
materialism. At the end he urges that 
Christians remember that “‘no class, no 
race, no people are beyond the range of 
his [Christ’s] redemption”—not even 
Marxian Communists. 


KENpDIG BRUBAKER CULLY 
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Principles of Christian Worship, by Ray- 
MOND AsBa. Oxford University Press, 
London, 1957. xii + 196 pp. $2.75. 


THE principal and professor of theology 
at Camden College Australia, here dis- 
cusses in a scholarly but readable fashion 
the problems of worship in the Chris- 
tian church. He begins with four basic 
principles—that worship depends upon 
revelation and is a dramatic representa- 
tion of the great themes of the Christian 
faith, that it springs from the activity of 
the Holy Spirit, that it is essentially a 
corporate activity, and that it is the 
only adequate preparation of the church 
for its work and witness in the world as 
the body of Christ. 


Next Dr. Abba gives us a summary 
of the history of Christian worship, be- 
ginning with Jewish liturgy, and discuss- 
ing briefly early church, medieval, re- 
formation, and modern principles and 
practices. 


The other four chapters of the book 
deal in a practical way with worship in 
the modern Protestant church. Since 
the author recognizes the centrality of 
the Word of God in Protestant worship 
he has a section on “The Ministry of 
the Word,” with practical suggestions 
for the reading and preaching of the 
Word. Ministers will find this chapter 
quite stimulating. The author defines 
preaching as essentially proclamation of 
the facts of God’s revelation of himself 
in history. Its purpose is “to make men 
different.” He states, “with its preach- 
ing Christianity stands or falls.” “When 
the preacher proclaims the gospel of a 
crucified and risen Lord, something 
equally miraculous takes place—Christ 
manifests Himself in judgment and 


mercy to those who hear; He Himself 
is present challenging men to repent- 
ence, decision and faith.” The author 
quotes Luther, “The preaching of the 
Word of God is the Word of God.” 

The other chapters on Public Prayer, 
Church Praise (Music), and the Sacra- 
ments discuss the theology underlying 
these forms of worship, and contain 
many practical suggestions for enrich- 
ing the church service. 


WituiamM B. Warp 





Resources for Sermon Preparation, by 
Daviv A. MacLennan. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1957. 
239 pp. $3.75. 


Ir you have ever said, “I'll give five 
dollars for a good illustration any day”, 
here is an opportunity to obtain several 
for only three dollars and seventy-five 
cents. 

This source book for parish preachers 
is based on the material used in the 
author’s column “Priming the Preach- 
er’s Pump,” which appears regularly in 
Church Management magazine. Nu- 
merous helpful but disconnected 
thoughts, illustrations, literary allusions, 
outlines, and suggested treatments of 
texts are arranged under the divisions 
of the Christian year: Advent, Christ- 
mastide, Epiphany, Lent, Eastertide, 
Whitsuntide, and Kingdomtide. Under 
these are such sub-titles as: Universal 
Bible Sunday, Youth Week, Reforma- 
tion Sunday, and Stewardship Day. 

The book avoids being a set of 
“canned sermons or frozen homilies”, 
but only by a narrow margin. As all 
such “homiletical helps,” this book can 
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be helpful to the parish preacher if used 
wisely, but it can be dangerous if al- 
lowed to become a narcotic which 
deadens his initative. 

Ben L. Rose 





The Way to Biblical Preaching, by Don- 
ALD G. MILLER. Abingdon Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1957. 160 
pp. $2.50. 


Havinc offered his theory of preaching 
in Fire in Thy Mouth, Professor Miller 
presents a complementary volume on 
practices which could be helpful to a 
wide audience, The beginner can find 
the basic methodology for discovering 
the meaning of biblical passages and be 
directed to the primary tools; the ex- 
perienced preacher may be moved to a 
more serious handling of Scripture con- 
tent in the sermon. The Presbyterian 
position that “the purpose of a sermon 
is to set forth the teachings of Scripture, 
and their proper application to the 
needs of the people” finds needed re- 
emphasis upon its first element in this 
volume. 

The author’s identification of “‘exposi- 
tory” with “biblical” preaching tends 
to reduce rather than to expand the 
determinative function of Scripture 
upon the sermon, and to stop the dis- 
cussion with the effect of the “truth of 
some portion of Holy Scripture” (page 
26) upon one sermon. The discussion 
fails to proceed to the question of how 
the integrity, the wholeness of Scripture 
affects the total, overall pattern of pro- 
clamation, within the framework of 
which question the biblical content of 
a given preaching act must be under- 
stood. What is involved is the funda- 


mental question of hermeneutics: how 
does the Word of God Written become 
his speech to our condition? This is 
the cardinal problem of homiletics. Per- 
haps Dr. Miller will later address this 
more specifically. 

Especially useful is the suggestion for 
syntactical analysis (“parse the sent- 
ence”) of texts, a priceless tool for a 
single sentence. The writer might aid 
us much if this discussion (page 49 f.) 
were expanded to show us how to 
handle the particles, particularly in 
Pauline material, and thus employ the 
method upon longer segments of the 
Biblical text. 

The juiciest “meat” of the volume 
appears in the suggestions for “Re- 
creating The Mood.” Here the herme- 
neutical question is pertinent again. 
The categories used are “mood,” “tone”, 
“imagination”, ‘“‘atmosphere”. ‘These 
are familiar, if vague; the psychological 
connotation of ““mood” may be mislead- 
ing. Are there no more adequate cate- 
gories for the interpreter? Is the mode 
of a speech unanalyzable? Are there 
various ways of talking which com- 
municate something beyond semantic 
meaning or information? Is there one 
such “mode” which is characteristic of 
Holy Scripture; or, Is there a sort of 
idiom of “biblical speaking” which is 
understandable and reproduceable in 
our preaching? Does this permeate the 
wholeness of Scripture (not separated 
“texts” ) if the biblical manner of speak- 
ing and understanding is to be repro- 
duced? 

The Way to Biblical Preaching is 
most practical and helpful for working 
upon a “text for next Sunday.” It sug- 
gests larger aspects of the problem of 

















serious biblical preaching to which the 
capable author may have much further 
to say. 

JAMEs MILLARD 





Understanding Grief by Epcar N. JAck- 
son. Abingdon Press, New York, 


1957. 255 pp. $3.50. 


A number of books in recent years have 
been written in an effort to increase our 
understanding of what happens to 
people in grief, and of what can be 
done to give them help. Dr. Jackson’s 
book on grief is written with the Chris- 
tian pastor in mind. The type of grief 
about which he writes is that which is 
the result of loss by death of a person, 
important in the emotional experience 
of the one involved. 

The author has read widely in the 
field of psychology of grief. He is also 
trained in theology. In the first part of 
the book he helps us see what these two 
disciplines have to say to this need, and 
in the last part he is concerned with 
the practical application of the insights 
growing out of these more theoretical 
studies, It is this reviewer’s opinion that 
the book’s chief contribution will be 
found in this last section. 

The psychological section which 
treats of the dynamics and roots of grief 
and of some of the normal and abnor- 
mal manifestations of grief gives us in- 
sight into what is happening in the grief 
situation. But readers must refrain from 
the temptation to suppose that the read- 
ing of this or any other book gives them 
the privilege of diagnosing and “under- 
standing” their fellowmen completely. 
The author sometimes yields to the pre- 
sently popular, but questionable practice 
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of assigning specific organic ills to spe- 
cific emotional causes; as “The thinly 
veiled atmosphere of fear under which 
we live finds expression in the preval- 
ence of heart disease.”Certainly there 
seem to be definite evidences of rela- 
tionship between our emotional and 
bodily reactions but who can say with 
such certainty which emotions cause 
which physical ills or whether perhaps 
the physical causes the emotional? 

But it is a real advantage for those 
who deal with sorrow to have attention 
called by this book of such facts as: 
feelings of guilt in connection with grief 
are not uncommon, hostility toward 
those who are trying to help (some- 
times toward the pastor himself) is not 
an abnormal manifestation and does not 
mean that the person involved does not 
need or even does not want help. This 
kind of understanding growing out of 
actual experience is a most valuable 
contribution of Dr. Jackson’s study. 


CHARLES E, S. KRAEMER 





Readings in Marriage Counseling, ed- 
ited by CLark E. Vincent, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York, 500 pp. 
$6.00 (College textbook edition, 


$4.50). 


Tuis is a collection of fifty-two articles 
covering every phase of marriage coun- 
seling, gathered from journals, confer- 
ence reports, papers, etc. 

The articles are divided into seven 
broad acres as follows: I. Marriage 
Counseling as an Emerging and Inter- 
disciplinary Profession; II. Premarital 
Counseling; III. Definitions, Methods, 
and Principles in Marriage Counseling; 
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Magnificent One-Source Anthology! 
celay-NI 
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3 handsome volumes. Total 
1692 pages. Over-all size of 
set 6% x 104 x54. Large 
easy-to-read type. Double 
column. Sturdily bound in 
rich brown buckram. 
Genuine gold stamping on 
cover and backbone. Com- 
prehensive General, Topi- 
cal and Scripture Index. 
Beautiful, permanent, pic- 
torial slipcase dramatizes 
highlights in Luther’s life. 


SPECIAL $5.00 PRE- 
PUBLICATION SAVING 
(3-volume set) 

Before December 15, 1958 
$20.00 


After December 15, 1958 
$25.00 


SAYS. 


COMPILED BY EWALD M. PLASS 


Here at long last at your fingertips is a 
one-source storehouse of spiritual gems, 
Luther at his most brilliant, striking 
self—his actual statements, not what 
somebody said he said. 


10 years in the making, this handsome 
anthology brings together for the first 
time in the English-speaking world, 
more than 5,100 choice selections on 
200 subjects of practical concern. 


Sure to enrich every area of your 
preaching, teaching, writing, and 


lecturing ministry. ‘‘An anthology of 


great importance to all students... 
of the Reformation but especially 

to teachers and preachers who need 
direct quotations as illustrative 
materials.’’ Harold J. Grimm, 
Chairman, Department of History, 

The Ohio State University. 


Reserve your copy now—and save $5.00 
during this pre-publication period. 
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BY HEINRICH BORNKAMM 
Professor of church history at Heide/berg University 









*“‘The author moves with ease through biography, history, 
theology, philosophy, ethics, and other disciplines which touched 
the works of Luther and which he influenced. Bornkamm 
succeeds in cutting several Gordian knots of misunderstanding 
and confusion which some scholars have peddled as Luther’s 
position. This is a worthwhile review for the parish pastor and 
the growing theologian—an excellent volume for college and 
university students.”-—Ronald G. Goerss. 315 pages. Cloth $3.00 


WHAT, THEN, IS MAN? by a panel of experts 


Grapples with one of the most crucial issues confronting 
theology: what to make of the insights and concepts 
of psychology and psychiatry as they relate to man. 
Psychologists, psychiatrists, doctors, social workers, as 
well as theologians, will gain valuable insights into 
each other’s specialized spheres. 358 pages. Cloth $3.50 
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Graduation, Independence Day, Reformation Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Missions, Stewardship. Six 
special sermon series are also included on such 
themes as ‘““The Seven Last Words’, ““Evangelism”’, 
**Advent’’. Cloth $5.95 
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IV. Marriage Counseling with Indi- 
viduals, Couples, and Groups; V. 
Theories of Personality Formation and 
Change Applicable to Marriage Coun- 
seling; VI. Research in Marriage Coun- 
seling; and VII. Questions related to 
Marriage Counseling as an Emerging 
Profession. 

Quite naturally, the book suffers from 
the inevitable disparity evident among 
the various articles. Some tend to be 
tedious, though on the whole, they rep- 
resent the growing edge of this develop- 
ing area of concern. The presentation 
of method of Carl Rogers, followed by 
a stimulating critique and discussion 
was of real value. Likewise, the three 
discussions of the legal status (and possi- 
ble difficulty) of non-medical coun- 
seling certainly speaks to a live question 
today. The article “Group Therapy in 
Sexual Maladjustment” by Stone and 
Levine was helpful in demonstrating the 
potentialities of working with more than 
one or two persons at a time. 

Anyone doing marriage counseling 
(and this includes practically every par- 
ish minister) will find help here. 

Wo. B. Octessy, Jr. 





Campus Evangelism, edited by RICHARD 
N. Benper. National Methodist Stud- 
ent Movement, Nashville, 1957. 109 
pp. $1.50. 


IN a symposium, to which nine Method- 
ist educators have contributed, the prob- 
lem of the nature and practice of evan- 
gelism in modern college and university 
is considered. Two of the most provoc- 
ative chapters are entitled “The Faculty 
Counselor: Therapist or Evangelist?” 
and “Classroom Evangelism.” 


The Society Of The Future, by H.van 
Riessen, Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
1957. 320 pp. $4.95. 


Tuts is a book by a brilliant, devout, 
and courageous professor at the Insti- 
tute of Technology of Delft in the Neth- 
erlands. He holds doctor’s degrees in 
both engineering and philosophy. He 
understands the agonies of social and 
cultural change from personal experi- 
ence, having taken active part in the 
underground movement during the Ger- 
man occupation. 

In this book he gives a clear state- 
ment of the Christian philosophy of 
society. For this the book is worthy of 
careful reading. The author points out 
the trends within the economic, scienti- 
fic, and social spheres of American life. 
He makes a vigorous presentation of 
the mystery of man’s freedom, especially 
of his freedom to work, and seeks to 
restore labor to its proper dignity. He 
makes a major contribution to the cam- 
paign being waged against the surrender 
to scientific control and techniques, a 
control that would reduce the human 
soul to a mechanical process. 

The author is a student of the Scrip- 
tures and quotes freely from the Bible 
as an historical document and contri- 
butor to enduring civilization. He finds 
therein the fundamental principles upon 
which the Christian philosophy of so- 
ciety is built. 

RoswELL LONG 





Erasmus and the Age of Reformation, 
by Jonan Hururnca. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1957. 266 pp. 
$1.50. 

















Winds of Doctrine and Platonism and 
the Spiritual Life, by GEORGE SANTA- 
YANA. Harper and Brothers New 


York, 1957. 312 pp. $1.45. 


From Religion to Philosophy: A Study 
in the Origins of Western Specula- 
tion, by F. M. Cornrorp, Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1957. 275 


pp. $1.35. 


Spiritual Problems in Contemporary 
Literature, edited by STANLEY Ro- 
MAINE Hopper. Harper and Brothers, 


New York, 1957. 298 pp. $1.50. 


Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, by 
AuGusTE SABATIER. Harper and Bro- 
thers, New York, 1957. 337 pp. 


$1.45. 


The Rise of Puritanism, by WILLIAM 
HA.ter. Harper and Brothers, New 


York, 1957. 464 pp. $1.85. 


THESE recent additions to the Harper 
Torchbook (paperback) series make 
available at reasonable cost six classics 
in the field of history, philosophy and 
religion, that will enrich any theological 
library. Sabatier’s great work was first 
published in 1897; that by Cornford 
in 1912; Huizinga in 1924; Santayana 
in 1926-7; Haller in 1938; Spiritual 
Problems in Contemporary Literature 
contains lectures delivered before the 
Institute for Religious and Social Stud- 
ies of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America in 1952. 

age relation and yet, at the same time, 
is written with evident modesty and 
spirituality. If used with discretion it 
can serve a useful purpose in the hands 
of ministers, teachers, and counsellors. 
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A. T. ROBERTSON’S 





NOW REVISED BY 
HEBER F. PEACOCK 


This new revision has strength- 
ened this book’s value as a most 
enlightening interpretation 
of Mark’s Gospel. $2.50 


These other revisions of books by 
A. T. Robertson, for more than 
40 years professor of New Testa- 
ment at Southern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary, will be at your 
book dealer’s soon. . . 


STUDIES IN THE EPISTLE 


OF JAMES, 
Spring, 1959 


PAUL’S JOY IN CHRIST, 
Summer, 1959 


PAUL AND THE 
INTELLECTUALS, 
Fall, 1959 
at your bookseller 


BROADMAN PRESS 


NASHVILLE 
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The Hebrew Iliad: The History of the 
Rise of Israel under Saul and David, 
by Wixuiam G. PoLiarp and Ros- 
ERT H. Preirrer. Harper and Bro- 
thers, New York, 1957. 154 pp. 
$2.50. 


In this book the so-called “Early Source 
of Samuel” as extricated and translated 
by R. H. Pfeiffer is set forth in con- 
tinuous narrative in seventeen chapters. 
It is called ““The Hebrew Iliad” be- 
cause it “ranks alongside the great 
epics of other civilizations such as the 
Iliad and Odyssey.” Its author is identi- 
fied for convenience but not dogmati- 
cally with Ahimaaz, son of the priest 
Zadok. Two appendices contain Old 
Testament material in the Authorized 
Version (except the Song of Deborah). 
Appendix I consists of “a group of 
stories in the first sixteen chapters of 
Judges which come from the same lite- 
rary period and style as that of Ahi- 
maaz.” Appendix II contains selections 
from the composite “Late Source of 
Samuel.” 

The critical opinions underlying the 
work are those of R. H. Pfeiffer (Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament, Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1941) who 
adopts the theory of W. R. Arnold re- 
garding the “ark,” (Ephod and Ark, 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1917). W. G. Pollard writes the gen- 
eral introduction, outlining the histori- 
cal and religious background of the 
period, and also the brief introductions 
to the separate chapters. 

The critical opinions on which this 
book is based will not win universal ap- 
proval, for more than one source may 


well be represented in the so-called 
work of Ahimaaz. 


Similarly Arnold’s theory regarding 
the ark has not gained general accept- 
ance, though his conclusion that there 
was more than one “divining box” 
seems justified. However, “The He- 
brew Iliad” is not written especially for 
the critical scholar but rather for the 
general reader in order that he may 
gain, even “apart from an religious 
commitment” an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of a great epic as recon- 
structed by an acknowledged Old Testa- 
ment authority. Critical student and 
general reader alike will welcome the 
attractive way in which some of the 
results of Old Testament scholarship 
are thus made available. 


One disconcerting feature of the book 
for this reviewer was the Index for 
Bible References. The references are 
only general, and hence one must labori- 
ously consult either the original Hebrew 
or another English version to discover 
the specific material which has been 
selected by the translator. 


R. F. ScHNELL 





jeremiah: Prophet of Courage and 
Hope-An interpretation of his life and 
thought, by J. Puitip Hyatt. Abing- 
don Press, Nashville, 1958. 128 pp. 
$2.00. 


Tuis interpretation by the professor of 
Old Testament in the Graduate School 
of Vanderbilt University, is based on 
long study and research in the life and 
times of the prophet and it presents him 
in his role as a leader of courage and 
hope rather than the “weeping proph- 
et” as he is so often characterized. 

The book is short, with ten brief 
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cAnnouncing the first titles in a new paperback series: 
EERDMANS POCKET EDITIONS 


“FUNDAMENTALISM” and THE WORD OF GOD 
by J. I. PACKER 


To be followed by: 


THE PRAYING CHRIST: 
Jesus’ Doctrine and Practice of Prayer 


J. G. 8. S. THOMSON, An excellent bib- 
lical-theological study of the eight distinc- 
tive qualities of prayer as found in the 
Hebrew phrase, “waiting on the Lord.” 
$3.00 


CALVIN’S DOCTRINE OF THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


T. H. L. PARKER. Sets the debate con- 
cerning “natural theology” in new per- 
spective, “An invaluable contribution to 
the understanding of Calvin and his rele- 
vance to the modern debate.” —F, J. Tay- 
Lor, Church of England News. $3.00 


THE VISION AND PROPHECY 
IN AMOS 


JOHN D. WATTS. A scholarly work 
that treats the problems for the study of 
Old Testament prophecy through a spe- 
cific study and form analysis of the book 
of Amos. $3.00 


THE GREATEST OF THESE 
IS LOVE 


A. A. VAN RULER. This original and 
provocative study of the concept of love 
(I Cor. 13) pictures the exultant climb of 
the Christian changed and controlled by 
the love of God. $2.00 





BASIC CHRISTIANITY by Joun R. W. Storr 
THE STORY OF THE CHURCH by A. M. Renwick 


Eerdmans POCKET EDITIONS—$1.25 each 
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F. F. BRUCE, The De- 
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LEON MORRIS. The 
Lord From Heaven: The 
Deity and Humanity of 
Christ. 
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chaeology and the Pre- 
Christian Centuries, 
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chapters, but the author suceeds in giv- 
ing a fairly clear picture of Jeremiah 
against the background of his turbulent 
times, This is not a definitive study but 
it is an accurate one, and is a good 
book to place in the hands of any seri- 
ous Bible student whether minister or 
layman. It may lead to a desire for 
more knowledge of the prophet and his 
ministry and that will be all to the good. 

There is a suggested chronological 
arrangement of the Book of Jeremiah 
at the end of the text. There is also 
included a very limited but helpful 
bibliography. 

JAMEs APPLEBY 





Eleven Years of Bible Bibliography: The 
Book Lists of the Society for Old 
Testament Study, 1946-56, edited by 
H. H. Rowtey. The Falcon’s Wing 
Press, Indian Hills, Colorado, 1957. 
804 pp. $7.50. 


Tuts volume contains comprehensive 
lists of books dealing with the Old Test- 
ament, compiled by the Society for Old 
Testament Study under the editorial 
supervision of Dr. H. H. Rowley. Cov- 
ering the years 1946-56, it presents in 
yearly sequence (photographically re- 
produced from the original annuals) 
short, critical evaluations of books bear- 
ing on the Old Testament; an author 
index covering the entire eleven years; 
and a brief composite subject index, 
pointing out the pages on which the 
several topical groupings will be found, 
for example, “Apocrypha and Post- 
Biblical Judaism,” “Dead Sea Scrolls,” 
“Law, Religion, and Theology,” “Life 
and Thought of the Neighbouring 
People,” etc. 


It is regrettable that these biblio- 
graphies could not have been merged 
into one single topical list. The con- 
venience of having these eleven annual 
lists in one compact volume, however, 
plus the convenience of the author in- 
dex, is not to be discounted. 





The Book of Tobit: An English Trans- 
lation with Introduction and Com- 
mentary, by FRANK ZIMMERMANN. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 


1958. 190 pp. $5.00. 


Tue subtitle, stated above, indicates 
what the author has attempted to do 
with the Book of Tobit. In the lengthy 
introduction (42 pages) are the needed 
materials for a better understanding of 
the Book of Tobit and the author’s con- 
clusions relative to many matters per- 
taining to the book, some of which are: 
Tobit resided in Antioch of Syria and 
not in Nineveh or Egypt; the book was 
written during the latter half of the 
second century B. C. in Aramaic, later 
translated into Hebrew, from which 
Sinaiticus (S) was produced; Sinaiti- 
cus was favored throughout the English 
translation and the commentary, but 
other texts such as Vaticanus, Alexan- 
drinus, and the Old Latin version were 
used freely to correct Sinaiticus, or to 
render a better English translation. 
The text of the Book of Tobit is pro- 
vided both in Greek (principally Sinaiti- 
cus) and in English. Extensive com- 
ments appear on the pages with the 
texts, and more extensive notes dealing 
with textual problems and items of 
special interest are given in several of 
the appendices, Other appendices pre- 
sent at length some of the principal 
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jtems in the introduction, such as: The 
Versions of Tobit: Their Character 
and Relationship, and The Original 
Language of the Book of Tobit. The 
book closes with a copy of the Vatican- 
us Text in Greek. 

Other items of particular interest dis- 
cussed in this book are: (1) The rela- 
tion of the folk themes in the Book of 
Tobit to other sources using the same 
themes; (2) the relation of the Book 
of Tobit to other writings, both canoni- 
cal and noncanonical; (3) the angels 
ministering before the glory of God; 
and (4) the golden rule in the Book of 
Tobit and elsewhere. 

An excellent and profitable work. 


Rosert T. DANIEL 





The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Living 
Church, by Cart G. Howre. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, 1958. 128 


pp. $2.50. 


Dr. Howie has written an extremely 
helpful little book on one of the most 
important developments in the field of 
biblical research of modern times. It is 
the kind of book which can be placed 
in the hands of intelligent laymen who 
have heard of the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
who are interested in discovering what 
the significance of these Scrolls is for 
the Christian faith. The author begins 
by describing the background of the 
desert from which the Scrolls came. He 
summarizes the actual identification and 
cataloging which has been done to date. 
He then moves on to interpret the rela- 
tionship of the material in the Scrolls to 
the development of the early Christian 
faith. As the church is indebted to the 


Qumran for the form, although not for 
the content of baptism, it also is in- 
debted in some sense for the com- 
munion meal, the worship rites, and the 
organizational structure of early times. 
Certain ideological frameworks, such as 
the dualism between darkness and light, 
the sovereignty of God and the New 
Age, afford parallels and similarities. 


Dr. Howie believes that the teacher 
of righteousness of the Qumran com- 
munity is a shadowy figure whose amaz- 
ing resemblance to Jesus is only dis- 
covered after certain writers have given 
free rein to their imaginations: “Never 
have a few writers drawn so many con- 
clusions from so little evidence as has 
been done in the comparisons of Jesus 
and the Teacher of Righteousness.” 


In summary, Dr. Howie believes that 
the main value of the discovery of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls lies in the fact that we 
now have certain gaps in our knowl- 
edge of this era in the development of 
Hebrew religious thought filled. There 
are certain direct influences as has al- 
ready been mentioned. There are other 
indirect or coincidental influences. The 
major part of “contacts, influences and 
similarities which have been adduced 
by various writers comparing Qumran 
on the one hand and the church on the 
other must be placed in the category 
of a common background.” The differ- 
ences between the two groups are vital 
and these differences make for the 
uniqueness of Christianity. 


KENNETH G. PHIFER 





The Manual of Discipline, by P. WERN- 
BERG-Mo.ier. E. J. Brill, Leiden; 
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Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, 1957. 180 pp. $6.00. 


Tus is Volume I of a projected series 
entitled Studies on the Texts of the 
Desert of Judah being brought out in 
Holland under the editorship of Prof. 
J. van der Ploeg. The author is lecturer 
in Semitic languages and literature at 
Manchester University in England. 

Of all the scrolls and fragments dis- 
covered in the Qumran caves the so- 
called Manual of Discipline is certainly 
one of the most important for the un- 
derstanding of the theology and prac- 
tices of the sect (Essenes) which pro- 
duced these writings. The present vol- 
ume is an annotated translation of it, 
and therefore most welcome. After a 
brief introduction discussing the evi- 
dence bearing on the date of this scroll, 
followed by the author’s original trans- 
lation and four pages of textual notes, 
the bulk of the book (ca. 110 pages) is 
given over to philological and exegeti- 
cal notes. The reader who is not fami- 
liar with Hebrew will get very little 
from these and is advised to consult one 
of the various translations of this docu- 
ment which can be found in any one of 
a number of the better popular treat- 
ments of the Dead Sea Scrolls. But the 
student who is working through the 
text of the Manual of Discipline in the 
original will find this book an invalu- 
able aid. In short, the series of which it 
is the first volume is projected with the 
advanced student and the specialist in 
mind, rather than the general public. 
The former will find Dr. Wernberg- 
Moller’s work a welcome addition to 
the literature on the subject and will by 
all means want to have it, as will, of 
course, all theological libraries. 


Detailed discussion would be out of 
place here. But one awaits with interest 
further issues in what promises to be a 
very useful series. It is a pity, however, 
that the price of the book is so high. 


JouN Bricut 





Confessing the Gospel Mark Preached, 
by Epmunp Perry. National Meth- 
odist Student Movement, Nashville, 


1957. 122 pp. 


The Gospel According to St. Mark, by 
C. Lesuie Mitton. (Epworth 
Preachers Commentaries) The Ep- 
worth Press, London, 1957. 142 pp. 
$3.00. 


Any reader looking for a new contribu- 
tion to Marcan studies will not find it 
in either one of these commentaries by 
Edmund Perry and C. Leslie Mitton. 
These commentators contribute chiefly 
by mediating the work of such British 
scholars as Vincent Taylor, A. M. Hun- 
ter, and Alan Richardson. Mitton is 
clearly a disciple of Vincent Taylor, 
and Perry, in addition to his consider- 
able dependence on the works of the 
above-mentioned scholars, calls Walter 
Lowrie’s Fesus According to St. Mark 
“by far the most helpful English com- 
mentary.” Both Mitton and Perry are 
Methodists, the former in Britain and 
the latter in the United States. 

Rather than being appraised by the 
requirements of original scholarship, 
these commentaries should be read in 
light of the authors’ purposes. Perry 
has written a study book on Mark for 
Methodist students in America, Ac- 
cordingly, his interpretation of the gos- 
pel keeps in mind particular problems 
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: THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


If you don’t have a complete set of 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE, now is 
the time to buy it. 

Now—you can purchase this complete 
twelve-volume survey of biblical knowl- 


d, edge for only $89.50—a saving of $15.50, 
h if you buy the volumes singly. 

r Now—you can save when you buy the 
le, entire commentary that the Journal of 


Bible and Religion says “has the vitality 
of Christian experience and conviction, 
the inspiration of genuine scholarship.” 





by You'll need a set for yourself—and if you'll check with Phone your bookseller and 
h your church librarian, you may discover that your church order your set today! 
t could use duplicate sets. The 12-vol t, $89.50 
p- If you already have a few volumes, the corresponding ONES SH, EF 
new ones will make excellent gifts for your special friends. Single volumes, $8.75 
Ip. 
THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER en 
- Perry D. LeFevre. What are the Christian teacher’s concerns in 
it higher education? What difference does it make in an individ- THE 
by ual’s teaching if he takes both his teaching and his Christian CHRIST JAN 
; faith seriously? These two questions are the focal point of this 2 pe 
yn. analysis of the role of the Christian teacher. Teachers, and TEACHER 
fly those interested in teaching, will find this book particularly rele- 


vant to current discussions of the relation of religion to higher 
ish education. 


The author is a member of the Federated Theological Faculty 








an- of the University of Chicago and a senior associate in the Dan- 
is forth Foundation. $2.75 
lor, 
ler- AN ANALYTICAL CHRIST IN THE 
the PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION NEW TESTAMENT 
Iter Willem F. Zuurdeeg. Breaking away from Charles M. Laymon. A new presentation 
ark the traditional approaches, Dr. Zuurdeeg Of Christology, showing the New Testa- 
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of his readers, for example, the lack of 
any consciousness of sin in some liberal 
Methodist student circles (pp. 50-52), 
and the “false pride among us Method- 
ists which keeps us separated” from the 
Episcopal Church (p. 87). 

Perry believes the Gospel of Mark is 
primarily an evangelistic sermon, writ- 
ten “in order that those who read it and 
those who hear it read my believe the 
Gospel which he heard from the Apos- 
tles” (p. 11). Since Perry believes his 
own faith is “the faith which Mark 
proclaimed” (p. 5), his commentary 
throughout calls the modern student to 
decide for himself regarding the faith 
of Mark that “Jesus was by nature a 
Divine Person concealed in a real hu- 
man being” (p. 62). The avowed con- 
fessional purpose of the commentary 
sometimes permits the writer to pass 
lightly over some critical problems, such 
as the way Mark’s lack of chronologi- 
cal sequence makes it difficult to base 
a “life of Jesus” on this Gospel. 

On the other hand, Mitton’s purpose 
is to provide an introductory commen- 
tary to meet the needs of young local 
preachers (not ordained) in the British 
Methodist Church, men who are not 
yet prepared to read a critical com- 
mentary but who face the practical 
problem of preaching from the Gospel. 
Accordingly, Mitton is more interested 
in exposition and providing sound bibli- 
cal preaching suggestions than in re- 
viewing the arguments of the critical 
scholars. However, any reader who is 
familiar with the scholarly work of Vin- 
cent Taylor can recognize the extent to 
which Mitton’s interpretations are based 
on thorough critical study. His ex- 
planations of events in the ministry of 
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Jesus, such as the nature miracles (p. 
36) and the feeding of the five thous- 
and (p. 48), is open minded in the 
sense that he recognizes more than one 
explanation as being legitimate within 
the context of Christian faith. Also, 
Mitton’s correlation of Mark’s account 
of Jesus’ ministry with the accounts 
given in the other gospels (for example, 
p. 88), together with the clarity of his 
thought and style, contribute toward 
making this one of the best introductory 
commentaries on Mark for seeking lay- 
men that this reviewer has ever read. 


James L. McALLIsTER, Jr. 





Acts Through Ephesians, by KENNETH 
S. Wuest. Wm. B. Eerdman’s Pub- 
lishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
1958. 248 pp. $3.50. 


TRANSLATING is a difficult and delicate 
matter, It involves intimate knowledge 
of the languages involved; but this is 
only the beginning. In translating the 
New Testament one confronts textual 
problems with regard to which deci- 
sions must be made. And finally, there 
is the question of interpretation. To 
translate is always also to interpret. The 
Greek of the New Testament is often 
ambiguous, often lending itself to more 
than one meaning; and the translator 
must continuously decide on what he 
believes to have been the author’s 
intention, 

Kenneth S. Wuest, who teaches New 
Testament Greek at the Moody Bible 
Institute, has undertaken to make what 
he calls an “expanded translation” of 
the New Testament, of which this book 
is Volume II. He describes his work as 
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a “commentary translation to be used 
alongside of the Authorized Version as 
an aid in its understanding” (p. 13). 
What has been attempted appears to be 
a combination of translation and out- 
and-out exegesis. In some instances 
words are translated quite literally; 
while in others one finds an elaborate 
paraphrase. For example, the words 
found in Acts 17: 18—“‘What would this 
babbler say?”’—are translated: ‘What 
would he desire to be saying, granted 
he was able to say anything, this ignor- 
ant plagiarist, picking up scraps of in- 
formation here and there, unrelated in 
his own thinking and passing them off 
as the result of his own mature thought?” 
None of this is in the Greek text. 

Very frequently the English is awk- 
ward and cumbersome. Mr. Wuest 
likes to keep the English words in the 
same order as the Greek they translate, 
though just what the merits of this are, 
I do not know. The result, certainly, is 
poor English. The translator’s position 
with regard to translating idioms is that 
the result is often “awkward English 
but . . . a good rendering of the Greek 
text” (p. 136). The “awkward Eng- 
lish” is often achieved; but whether 
such awkwardness really is “a good 
rendering” is somewhat questionable. 

It must be said, in conclusion, that 
in many instances the reviewer found 
Wuest’s translation to be excellent— 
superior not only to the Authorized 
Version but also to the Revised Stand- 
ard Version. But he who reads it must 
keep in mind that he is not reading a 
“translation” in the strict sense at all. 
He is also often reading rather lengthy 
interpretation and he will not be able 





to detect in the translation itself where 
the one ends and the other begins. 


Burton H. THROCKMORTON, JR. 





The Epistles to the Galatians and to the 
Philippians, by KENNETH GRAY- 
ston. The Epworth Press, London, 
1957. 116 pp. $2.35. 

Basep upon the English Revision of 

1881, this fourth in the series of “Ep- 

worth Preacher’s Commentaries” is by 

a contributor to Richardson’s A T heo- 

logical Word Book of the Bible, and 

contains frequent references to the lar- 
ger volume. Although Galatians and 

Philippians are often in striking con- 

trast, no indication is given as to why 

these two were included beneath one 
cover. 

The commentary on each book is 
preceded by a brief introductory state- 
ment and outline. Critical questions 
are largely ignored as being irrelevant 
to the preacher. Following notes on the 
verses of each section, there is given a 
series of homiletical suggestions, Even 
in the notes there are sometimes com- 
plete sermon outlines, as when three 
aspects of Christian joy are discussed 
under the phrase “I rejoice.” 

Attention is paid to the Old Testa- 
ment origin of New Testament phrases 
and to the missionary character of the 
Gospel. There is no hesitation to ad- 
mit that Paul sometimes speaks “with 
such brief ingenuity that it is not easy 
to be sure what he is driving at.” The 
attempt to find present day equivalents 
for biblical ideas is not always effective, 
as in the suggestion that “the stumbling- 
block of the Cross” means “the Cross 
is something that gets under your skin.” 
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To describe this as a preacher’s com- 
mentary raises far reaching questions 
about the ministry. The author’s con- 
tention (p. 13) that the preacher “need 
lose neither sleep nor sermon material 
because of the scholars’ indecisive de- 
bate” undervalues the contribution that 
introduction may make to the homiletic 
art. It is noted that Galatians “is the 
only one of Paul’s church epistles to 
lack a thanksgiving,” but the signifi- 
cant reason for this lack is not discussed. 
There is no more powerful sermon in 
Galatians than an analysis of why the 
customary thanksgiving is omitted. 

No mention is made of the fact that 
Philippians seems more than once to be 
coming to a conclusion. What better 
sermon than a study of 7d dordv? In 
Philippians 4:8 it seems to introduce a 
summary of everything else that Paul 
considered important. The General In- 
troduction states that the book under 
review belongs to a series designed for 
preachers “ill-equipped to study the 
more advanced works of scholarship.” 
What kind of ministry is it which is so 
poorly prepared? 

J. CarTER Swam 





Early Bible Illustrations: A Short Study 
Based on Some Fifteenth and Early 
Sixteenth Century Printed Texts, by 
James SrraAcHAN. The University 
Press, Cambridge, England, 1957. 
169 pp. $3.75. 


A brief history of illustration in printed 
Bibles 1475-1568 is here presented, 
treating and reproducing illustrations 
from German, Italian, French, Latin, 
and English translations of that period. 
Working back from the illustrations in 


an edition of the English Great Bible of 
1541, the author sought their meaning 
and derivation. His findings have now 
been set forth in a connected narrative, 
ranging over the publication of the 
Bible in every important European 
country. 

Some 126 illustrations are reproduced 
in the book, and each is adequately in- 
terpreted for the reader. Interesting 
insights into biblical interpretation at 
the time of the Reformation are fur- 
nished by this study, which will be read 
profitably by those seeking to interpret 
the biblical message to their own times. 


CoNNOLLY GAMBLE, JR. 





Achtzehnbittengebet und Vaterunser 
und der Reim, by Kart GEORG 
KuuHn, (Wissenschaftliche Unter- 
suchungen zum Neuen Testament, 
Heft 1). J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 
DM 6.80. 


In this well-written, brief study, the 
author, New Testament Ordinarius in 
Heidelberg maintans the thesis that the 
rhyme, as a means of poetic expression, 
originated in Jewish liturgy. He in- 
stances cases of rhyming in ancient He- 
brew lyrics and shows that already in 
some of the canonical Psalms this poetic 
mode has been consciously applied. The 
main part of Kuhn’s study deals with 
the different versions of the sh*moneh 
Esre’ and with the Lord’s Prayer in 
Matthew and Luke in their presumed 
original Aramaic wording. The writer 
proves that the oldest sections of the 
Eighteen Benedictions (Sh*moneh 
Esre') were arranged in accordance 
with the principle of rhyming the last 
syllables of verses, and he also proves 
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DISPENSATIONALISM 


in America: Its Rise and Development 


C. NORMAN KRAUS. Foreword by Lefferts Loetscher. Long 
the subject of controversy, dispensationalism has made an impact 
on almost every major Protestant denomination. Here at last is a 
book on the subject that is well documented and sanely written. 
It includes summaries of the “outlines” of the most important 
leaders and a discussion of dispensationalist standards and their 
origins. Full chapters are devoted to the conferences that propelled 
its development and the literature that popularized its doctrines. 
The closing chapter points out differences between dispensational 
doctrines and the main stream of historic Christian faith. 








JOHN 
KNOX 
PRESS 


$3.00 
The Crucial Task of Theology 


E. ASHBY JOHNSON. The crucial task facing theology today is 
to state in clear and meaningful terms its own method of inquiring 
into realms not open to science and philosophy. Squarely facing 
the challenge, Dr. Johnson compares the scope and methods of 
theology with the scope and methods of science and contemporary 
philosophy. He concludes that theology is closer to art than to 
science in its interpretation of reality. Albert C. Outler calls this 
book “. . . a needed guide to the study and practice of theology.” 


$5.00 
ECUMENICAL STUDIES IN WORSHIP 


Outstanding scholars from around the world will contribute original research 
and knowledge to this projected survey of the whole field of worship. The 
four books below are being published this Fall. Others will follow. 


Set of 4, $5.00 








Essays on the Lord’s Supper An Experimental Liturgy 


OSCAR CULLMANN and F. J. LEEN-_ G. COPE, J. G. DAVIES and D. A. TYTLER. 
HARDT. A powerful and penetrating inves- A stimulating report of how a church set 
tigation of the meaning and purpose of the about revising its liturgy. 


central act of Christian worship. $1.50 
$1.50 
Worship in the Church 
Jacob’s Ladder: of South India 
The Meaning of Worship 


T. S. GARRETT. Looks at the church’s In- 
WILLIAM NICHOLLS. An inspiring study dian religious inheritance, its various expres- 








by the chaplain to the Anglican students in 
Edinburgh. 


$1.50 


sions in prayer and lyric, and its assimilations 
from the West. 


$1.50 
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that this poetic fashion was already 
fairly developed amongst Jews at the 
time when the Eighteen Benedictions 
were composed. Basing his investiga- 
gation on the premise of the relation- 
ship of the Lord’s Prayer to fewish 
forms of worship, Kuhn now attempts 
to establish the Aramaic original of the 
“Our Father.” Although the wording 
of that prayer has been handed down in 
two Greek versions both of which are 
rhymeless, it is Kuhn’s contention that 
the original Aramaic rhymed. It is 
possible to accept this deduction even 
though some of the words which Kuhn 
suggests for the Urtext of the Lord’s 
Prayer may appear to be conjectural. 

The little book should find interested 
readers. It sheds light on the cultural 
background of the New Testament, it 
contributes to our knowledge of both 
Palestinian and Hellenistic Judaism, 
and it raises questions that are fascinat- 
ing from the point of study of poetic 
modes in Western languages. 


PauL WINTER 





Introducing New Testament Theology, 
by ArcuipaALD M. Hunter. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1958. 160 pp. $2.50. 


Here is another of Dr. Hunter’s 
achievements in brevity, in clarity, and 
in theological competence, Modestly he 
professes to write “to serve my busy 
brethren” and “to help the hard-work- 
ing parson.” But this is a book for theo- 
logical students too, and for their teach- 
ers. It says great things in a profoundly 
simple and forthright way: for ex- 
ample, “The Kingdom of God is pri- 


marily God’s seed rather than man’s 
deed”: and, “The Resurrection was 
the end of the beginning, or (as the 
first Christians say it) the beginning of 
the End.” 

This is no “digest” of “present theo- 
logical tendencies.” Rather it is a vital 
and incisive interpretation of great New 
Testament themes. The Fact of Christ 
is set forth in his ministry as the inau- 
guration of the Kingdom, in his preach- 
ing as the proclamation of the King- 
dom, and in his resurrection as his on- 
going ministry. Then the earliest 
preachers of the Fact are introduced as 
proclaiming a kerygma whose pattern 
runs right through the New Testament, 
giving it a deep essential unity amid 
all its diversity. Finally St. Paul, St. 
Peter, the author of Hebrews and St. 
John are presented as continuing the 
process of interpretation, each out of 
his own background, each in his own 
way, yet each as an interpreter of the 
same Fact. And thus the process must 
continue, and thus in every generation 
the urge to interpret must arise “if the 
Fact of Christ is to come livingly home 
to men in their own day.” 

Here is a book which cannot be sum- 
marized because in itself it is maximum 
in parvo. It is a “must” book, the kind 
of book of which Dr. Alexander Whyte 
would have said, “Sell your bed and 


buy it.” 
ie Joun B. Corston 





Der Menschensohn im Athiopischen 
Henochbuch, by Ertx Sy6Berc ( Acta 
Reg. Societatis Humaniorum Littera- 
rum Lundersis XLI). C. W. K. 
Gleerup, Lund, 1946. 219 pp. Swed- 
ish kroner 22,00. 
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Der verborgene Menschensohn in den 
Evangelien, by Ertk Sy6pere. (Acta 
Reg. Societatis Humaniorum Littera- 
rum Lundensis LIII). C. W. K. 
Gleerup, Lund, 1955. X + 290 pp. 
Swedish kroner 30,00. 


AN interval of several years separates 
the publication of these books, both of 
which have as their common central 
theme an investigation into the problem 
of origin, character, and significance of 
the term “Son of Man” in late Judaism 
and in the New Testament. In the 
earlier of his two books Sjéberg exa- 
mines the use of this appellation in I 
Enoch. In a discussion of the many 
problems that attach to Enochic litera- 
ture, Sjoberg arrives at the conclusion 
that the Similitudes (I Enoch 37-71) 
are a pre-Christian Jewish document. 
This view is at variance with the opin- 
ion recently expressed by the Abbé J. 
T. Milik who, basing his argument on 
the nonappearance of any fragment 
from these chapters amongst the finds 
from Qumran, considers the Similitudes 
to be a Jewish Christian literary docu- 
ment from the 2nd century A. D. (Dix 
ans de découvertes ... p. 31). In fact, 
the difference between these two views 
is less important than it might seem. 
Jewish Christians, or rather Christian 
Jews, came from the same milieu as 
other Jews; their ideas and their reli- 
gious concepts were derived from the 
same, common, depository of beliefs 
and were tinged in the same colors. The 
fact that the eschatological concept 
the Son of Man was current amongst 
Jews of the first century is borne out 
sufficiently by the Gospels themselves. 
Notwithstanding the possibility that the 





Aethiopian Book of Enoch might con- 
tain later (Christian) modifications and 
even accretions, Sjoberg is undoubtedly 
justified in using this literature for the 
illustration of the New Testament mean- 
ing of the term Son of Man. 

The second of Sjéberg’s books is in 
essence a detailed controversy with Wil- 
liam Wrede’s The Secret of Messiahship 
(1901). In Wrede’s opinion the grad- 
ual unveiling of the mystery shrouding 
Jesus’ messianic status was a literary de- 
vice applied by the Second Evangelist. 
Sjoberg sets out to demonstrate that the 
concept of the messianic secret existed 
already in pre-Marcan traditional ac- 
counts of Jesus’ activities. Discussing 
Wrede’s propositions, he says: “There 
are two possibilities. Either Mark ac- 
cepted the idea of the secret of messiah- 
ship as a dogma that had been shaped 
before him and which he himself mis- 
understood, or he reinterpreted it in 
conformity with his own suppositions 
and gave it a new meaning” (p. 115). 
Both possibilities of this alternative are 
rejected by Sjéberg. According to him 
the topic “revelation of the secret” was 
part of the earliest, pre-evangelical, 
Christian preaching. “The great secret 
of the redemption that had been pre- 
pared and had remained hidden since 
the world was created is now revealed 
in Christ—this is a fundamental theme 
of the earliest Christian proclamation. 
It is anything but a literary device” 
(p. 121). 

Sjéberg’s is an important study. The 
author undeniably has an advantage 
over most New Testament scholars of 
the formgeschichtliche Schule in his su- 
perior knowledge of Semitic languages 
(not only Hebrew, Aramaic, and Sy- 
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riac, but also Geez) which provides 
him with the opportunity of firsthand 
study of Jewish apocalyptic and of rab- 
binical literature. He appears to be one 
of the best-informed, among living 
Christian scholars, on rabbinic writings. 
His knowledge of the modern literature 
on his subject is remarkable. His com- 
ments, whether expressing agreement or 
dissent, on Rudolf Otto, Joachim Jere- 
mias, Hugo Odeberg, and others are in- 
variably interesting. An objection that 
must be made, without deliberately try- 
ing to be censorious, concerns Sjéberg’s 
lack of methodic principles. Sjoberg 
treats the expression “Son of Man” asa 
messianic title. It is not that. It is an 
eschatological concept differing in its 
derivation and in its meaning from that 
of The Messiah. It is true that in the 
New Testament both terms are applied 
to the same person. That should not 
deceive us into considering these terms 
as being synonymous. The combination 
of these originally distinct “styles” in 
the New Testament is due to the fact 
that traditions emanating from differ- 
ent groups with a different background 
had, at an early stage, coalesced, each 
contributing to the complex texture of 
pre-Synoptic reports of Jesus’ role and 
dignity. This combination of originally 
distinct traditions causes the picture in 
the Gospels sometimes to be blurred. 
Occasionally the evangelists let Jesus 
speak of the Son of Man as of someone 
else; on other occasions they use this 
term in Jesus’ utterances as a self-de- 
signation. To the evangelists, Jesus was 
the Son of Man, and Jesus was the 
Messiah. Yet this does not mean that 
these terms were originally identical or 
interchangeable. 


In spite of insufficient clarity on this 
distinction, Sjoberg’s Der verborgene 
Menschensohn in den Evangelien is one 
of the important New Testament stud- 
ies of the decade. 


PAuL WINTER 





Essentials in Christian Faith, by Joun 
D. Harrincton, Harper and Bro- 
thers, New York, 1958. 300 pp. 
$4.00. 


WITH an eye to the questions which 
college students ask about the Christian 
faith Professor Harrington has done an 
amazing job of presenting the central 
doctrines of the Christian tradition in 
a style which is both readable and pro- 
found. This is one of the best books I 
have ever seen for interpreting the doc- 
trines of Christianity to the inquiring 
man. It is a work which can be read 
with profit and understanding by any 
intelligent person. Yet, by no stretch 
of the imagination could it be classified 
as superficial. It reveals no sectarian 
bias but is true to the main stream of 
the Christian tradition. There are, of 
course, many books in this general field 
but I know of none which is better 
and few which are in the same class 
with it. This is a valuable book for the 
minister’s library, not only for placing 
in the hands of perplexed or inquiring 
laymen but also for his own careful and 
appreciative reading. 


ASHBY JOHNSON 





Beliefs That Matter, by GANSE LITTLE. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 


1957. 142 pp. $2.50. 
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Here is a book that explores the essen- 
tial beliefs of Christians in thought pro- 
voking and stimulating fashion. Many 
of these chapters were originally de- 
livered as a series of sermons from the 
National Radio Pulpit and therefore 
may be familiar to some readers. 

While not as theologically involved 
as the earlier book by this title written 
by Dr. William Adams Brown, yet it is 
a book that is giving a good popular 
presentation of the basic beliefs of 
Christians, It is worthy of reading by 
laymen and by ministers alike. It is a 
good book to have on the shelf to refer 
to the seeking mind particularly among 
young people. 


LAWRENCE I, STELL 





Man in Nature and in Grace, by Stv- 
ART BarTON Bassace. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Pub, Co., Grand Rapids, 1957, 
125 pp. $1.50. 

Tuts is one of a series of cardboard- 
bound books entitled “Pathway Books,” 
written from the conservative point of 
view and seeking to keep the average 
reader informed about the crucial prob- 
lems facing the world today. The pre- 
sent volume, though written in the con- 
servative tradition, is not as conservative 
as one might expect upon looking at 
the list of editors of the series, 

It is the intention of the author to 
set forth the Christian doctrine of man 
as seen in the biblical revelation and 
Christian thought over against the con- 
cept of man in classical culture, in 
contemporary politics, in modern exis- 
tentialism, in English literature, and 
in relation to the problem of human 
mortality. 
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In this the author does a good job, 
showing an amazingly broad knowledge 
of the whole stream of Western thought 
and culture. He clearly contrasts the 
biblical view of man’s creatureliness, his 
unity and individuality, and his sinful- 
ness, with the opposing views of our 
secular culture. 

The major criticism of this reviewer 
is that our author tends to quote too 
much, There are 352 footnotes in these 
few short pages, many of them repre- 
senting long quotations, Eliminate the 
quotations and there is very little left. 
It is excellent to find a person who has 

*. « » Should have the backing (by sub- 
scription) of every informed or would-be 


informed Protestant Christian." 
—CHRISTIAN CENTURY 





LUTHER’S WORKS 


A rich spiritual experience awaits you in 
these translations into modern English of 
Martin Luther's most important writings. They're 
full of instruction, edification, and devotion. 
“Will enrich your spiritual life and your under- 
standing of Scripture."—Herman A. Preus, 
Book News Letter 


SAVE 10% ON A STANDING ORDER 


FREE PROSPECTUS & CURRENT CIRCULAR 
UPON REQUEST. Give you complete infor- 
mation on 2 new volumes, the 7 previously 
published volumes, the volumes to come—the 
tremendous scope, purpose and content, per- 
sonal benefits, convenient Volume-Per-Month- 
Plan, attractive 10% subscription Savings Plan, 
publication schedule, editors, sample page. 


At Your Bookseller or write: 


foe] Tote] ie] F-Wa tei: m@b-yell, (CMa leleh-) 2 
Saint Louis 18, Missouri 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 29, Pennsylvania 
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read so widely and who can correlate 
what he has read, but the reader has a 
right to expect a little more from the 
author himself. 

LEes.Liz BULLOCK 





The Meaning of Christ, by RoBEerRT 
CLYDE JoHNsoN. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1958. 95 pp. 
$1.00. 


Tuis small work is another in the Lay- 
man’s Theological Library. In a most 
profound way this volume comes to 
grip with the central issue of Christiani- 
ty: “What think ye of Christ?” All 
issues of ethics and theology involve this 
question. 

At the beginning of this book Dr. 
Johnson goes to the heart of the matter. 
He shows that the question of the signi- 
ficance of Christ is the question “of 
the meaning of God.” Neither is there 
any other place for the author to begin 
nor for any Christian. 

With each aspect of the significance 
of Christ Dr. Johnson follows this ap- 
proach of showing what is involved in 
the issue and in the various solutions. 
It is difficult to pick out an outstanding 
part, but the reviewer feels that two 
sections are especially worthy of mention. 

Through the influence of pietism 
sentimentalism marks much of the piety 
of the pew and the pulpit. In a most 
challenging way Dr. Johnson critically 
shows this distortion to the Christian 
message. 

For ministers and laymen alike the 
language of the Apostles and Nicean 
Creeds are most difficult to understand. 
In a way clearer than, and just as ac- 
curate as, a technical volume Dr. John- 


son presents a fine exposition of the 
creeds in an extremely relevant manner. 

The language and style are well 
geared to the lay reader. This should 
not deter ministers taking advantage of 
this excellent volume. 


DoNALD KENDALL WELSH 





The Gift of Conversion, by Ertx Rovut- 
LEY. The Muhlenberg Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1958. 144 pp. $2.50. 


Tuts is a stimulating volume, with a 
helpful treatment of the relevant bibli- 
cal passages, The author, Chaplain of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, makes use 
of both church history and of theology 
in his treatment. The treatment is 
leisurely, even meandering, so the syn- 
optic table of contents, and the appen- 
dix in which the author sets forth the 
twelve main points he has made in the 
book, are welcome. In general the 
author seems to be on sound ground. 
Point eight, for instance, states, ““Con- 
version is a free gift, neither the direct 
consequence of effort by the believer 
nor meritable to him.” This is one of 
the better books on conversion, 


Harry G. GooDyKOONTZ 





Principles of Conduct, by JoHN Mur- 
RAY. William B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Company, Grand Rapids, 1957. 
272 pp. $3.50. 


JoHN Murray, Professor of systematic 
theology in Westminster Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa., using what 
he calls “the biblico-theological meth- 
od,” makes a serious and scholarly at- 
tempt to state some of the most import- 

















ant biblical principles of conduct. While 
he accepts a modified form of pro- 
gressive revelation, he also insists that 
“the Bible reflects the organic unity of 
the process of divine revelation of which 
the Bible itself is the depository” (p. 9). 
He rests much weight upon Jesus’ 
teaching that for the hardness of their 
hearts Moses suffered the Israelites to 
divorce their wives, but that from the 
beginning it was not so. Here was the 
sufferance of forbearance, but not the 
sufferance of approval. This provides a 
pattern in terms of which the solution 
to other difficulties of Old Testament 
ethics, such as polygamy, may be sought. 
There is, he contends, no basic discrep- 
ancy between the ethic of the respective 
Testaments, Support for this position 
is given by a careful examination of the 
creation ordinances (cf. Genesis 1-2). 
These are “the procreation of offspring, 
the replenishing of the earth, subduing 
of the same, dominion over the crea- 
tures, labour, the weekly Sabbath, and 
marriage” (p. 27). In subsequent chap- 
ters, he demonstrates that these ordi- 
nances are basic to Old Testament 
ethics, including the Ten Command- 
ments, and also to New Testament 
principles of conduct. This emphasis 
upon the organic unity of the process 
of divine revelation in Old and New 
Testaments occasionally leads him 
to adopt interpretations which some 
might regard as overly-literalistic. For 
example, he insists upon the historical 
character of Adam’s fall (p. 9); that 
adultery is the only allowable reason for 
breaking up a marriage (p. 57 and 
122); that capital punishment is a 
divine institution (p. 96); that slavery 
is to be regarded as legitimate under 
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certain well defined conditions (p. 
102) ; and that no claim including love 
is more basic or ultimate than that of 
truth (p. 147). 

Even those who disagree with some 
of his conclusions, however, will be 
benefited by his original approach to 
biblical ethics through the ordinances 
of creation, by his exegesis of that diffi- 
cult section of the Sermon on the Mount 
in Matthew 5:17 ff., and by his sound 
scriptural treatment of the relation be- 
tween law and grace. 


Wane H. Boccs, Jr. 





Mystery and Meaning in the Christian 
Faith, by Hucu T. Kerr. The Ryer- 
son Press, Toronto, 1958. 51 pp. 


Tue theme of these four brief but stim- 
ulating lectures is the relation between 
mystery and meaning in Christian 
thought. The author reminds us that 
it is a distinctive note of the New Testa- 
ment that the two go hand in hand. It 
is a dialectic to which Paul is peculiarly 
alert. To separate mystery and mean- 
ing or to minimize either is dangerous. 
Protestantism has tended to minimize 
mystery. From its earliest days it has 
had an intellectual emphasis, stressing 
the meaning in biblical revelation and 
striving to give it clear expression. That 
is not the mood today, with the conse- 
quence that Protestantism is in danger 
of losing touch with life. Modern man’s 
sensitiveness to mystery has shown him 
that not all of life can be put in rational 
and logical form. It is this that is at 
the basis of the revolt in all the arts, in 
literature, and in philosophy. The au- 
thor insists that mystery and meaning 
must be kept together in any satisfying 
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system of thought. He deliberately 
raises questions for further thought ra- 
ther than offering solutions. The point 
of the book is to warn against any pro- 
clamation of the gospel that, by avoid- 
ing mystery, makes that gospel sound 
too simple and easy; but on the other 
hand to remind us that “amid all the 
confusions and perplexities of revela- 
tion and existence, we have a Gospel 
—Good News—to preach and to 
proclaim.” 


J. J. Murray 





One in Christ, by K. E. SkyDSGAARD. 
Translated by AxeL C. KILDEGAARD. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 
1957. 220 pp. $4.00. 


Or making many books comparing 
Protestant and Roman Catholic types 
of Christianity, there is no end. This 
one differs from the Blanshard variety 
in being altogether theological; and dif- 
fers from many Protestant theological 
discussions of the subject in being 
thoroughly irenic in spirit and in always 
seeking (in the author’s idiom) the 
“yes” which unites Roman and Protest- 
ant Christians rather than being satis- 
fied with a “no.” Lutherans seem to be 
closer to the Roman tradition than Re- 
formed theologians are. One recalls 
that Karl Adam’s “One and Holy” 
from the Catholic side expressed some 
hope for union some day with Luther- 
ans; but none for union with the Re- 
formed. This moreover is Scandinavian- 
Lutheran, where (for example) even 
the word “Mass” can be used of the 
Lord’s Supper. The author’s hope is 
simply that Roman and Evangelical 
Christians should understand each 


other better, and should see more clear- 
ly what divides and what unites them. 
The author is distressed that the divi- 
sion exists; the two parties are called on 
to “walk together on the way with their 
mutual Yes and No. What matters to 
God is the manner in which they now, 
in a situation of division, walk and talk 
with each other.” The least that can be 
said is that Roman and Evangelical 
“may meet in a kind of solidarity of sin- 
fulness’! The areas discussed in this 
book are Scripture and Tradition, the 
Church, Faith and Grace, Means of 
Grace and Public Worship, the Saints 
and the Virgin Mary. For the theologi- 
cally informed there is little new here, 
besides some illuminating references to 
particular Roman Catholic utterances. 
But laymen who suppose that Blan- 
shard (for example), or the Knights of 
Columbus, have penetrated to the real 
problems, might well learn much here. 
And theologically minded Protestants 
can be made uneasy in their too-com- 
placent dissents from Rome, by the 
spirit of an Evangelical who not only 
seeks but finds much ground for unity; 
and finds at the end that “the most 
energetically outspoken ‘no,’ from what- 
ever side it comes, is put in its place by 
one greater,—Christ himself. In him 
alone is a common ‘yes’ securely 
anchored.” 
KENNETH J. FoREMAN 





Platonism in Recent Religious Thought, 
by Witu1aM D. Geocuecan. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 
1958. 200 pp. $4.00. 


Tuts scholarly work, obviously a 
doctoral dissertation, is a brilliant con- 




















tribution to advanced philosophy of 
religion. The author’s clear style of 
presentation enables also the ordinary 
minister or student of religion to read 
it with understanding and profit. The 
average reader will gain from it, above 
all, a fresh appreciation of the perennial 
importance of Plato. He will be tempt- 
ed to agree with Emerson, “Philosophy 
is Plato and Plato is philosophy,” and 
with Whitehead, “The European philo- 
sophical tradition . . . consists of a series 
of footnotes to Plato.” But he will also 
be thankful for the careful and concise 
summaries of the constructive religious 
thought of some of the most influential 
minds of our century. Philosophers will 
question the validity of some of the au- 
thor’s interpretations and criticisms and 
the tone of finality with which they are 
presented. 

The thinkers selected as typical car- 
riers of the Platonic tradition in our 
day are W. R. Inge, Paul Elmer More, 
A. E. Taylor, William Temple, Alfred 
North Whitehead, and George Santa- 
yana. The first four are classified as 
Christian Platonists, the last two as rep- 
resentatives of religious naturalism with 
strong Platonic themes. The Platonism 
of each is critically examined with Pla- 
to’s own thought as the basic norm. 
Inge’s attempt to produce an amalgam 
of Platonism and Christianity is shown 
to be a failure because of his lack of 
philosophical competence, while More 
has neither the erudition nor the origin- 
ality to succeed in a similar attempt. 
Taylor has a sounder grasp of the Pla- 
tonic tradition but uses it to make pala- 
table a moralistic and compromising 
version of Christianity. Temple is the 
leading Christian Platonist but his ma- 
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ture thought, expressing profundly the 
genius of Christianity, tends to render 
Platonism irrelevant. The original meta- 
physical systems of Whitehead and San- 
tayana develop independently varying 
phases of Platonism and result in non- 
Christian forms of religious naturalism, 
but both show that the essential con- 
nection between Christianity and Plato- 
nism is a common moral idealism. 

The author concludes that Christian 
Platonism has failed thus far to con- 
struct adequate doctrines of nature and 
history and to present the Christian faith 
in its full vigor. Efforts to connect 
Platonism with either Christianity or 
naturalism have led to a distortion of 
each of the three positions, but the 
efforts will doubtless continue because 
of “the persuasive fascination exerted 
by the mind and spirit of Plato.” 


T. A. KANTONEN 





Four Philosophies, and Their Practice 
in Education and Religion, by J. 
DonaLp BuTt_er. Harper and Bro- 
thers, New York, 1957. 618 pp. 
$6.00. 


Tuis revised textbook in philosophy of 
education gives “a synoptic overview” 
of naturalism, idealism, realism, and 
pragmatism. Each philosophy is in turn 
presented in historical perspective, 
analyzed in terms of its metaphysics, 
epistemology, logic, and axiology, ex- 
amined for its implications for educa- 
tion and religion, and evaluated. The 
author concludes with a statement of 
his own idealistic philosophy. 

This is a survey of philosophies of 
religion as well as of education. The 
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four approaches to religion are care- 
fully stated, with Protestant Neo-Ortho- 
doxy and Roman Catholic Neo-Schol- 
asticism included as varieties of realism. 
Revelation is admitted as a source of 
religious knowledge, and the author 
draws upon insights of Christian faith, 
including man as the image of God, the 
Trinity, and the doctrines of sin and 
salvation. 


Students using this text will see the 
main differences in various philosophi- 
cal interpretations of the world, the 
nature of man, the school, and the 
meaning of life. They will learn that a 
coherent philosophy is not an arbitrary 
collection of propositions, but a logical 
development of the implications of basic 
insights. Butler’s accurate and sympa- 
thetic accounts of differing perspec- 
tives offer a breadth of outlook desir- 
able in the educator, whether he teaches 
in public or church-related institutions. 

This should be required reading for 
teachers of courses in education. But is 
this long, formally organized book about 
philosophers better for the undergradu- 
ate who plans to teach than direct ac- 
quaintance with Wieman, Hocking, 
Broudy, and Dewey? 


Comprehensive in its coverage of the 
past, this book requires supplementation 
concerning contemporary philosophy. 
Only fourteen of the two hundred sixty- 
four books and articles listed in the 
bibliography are dated 1950 or later. 
Logical positivism is mentioned in a 
footnote, analytic philosophy receives 
no explicit attention, and existentialism 
enters only indirectly through the rather 
brief treatment of Neo-Orthodoxy. 


C, EUGENE CONOVER 


The Meaning of Persons, by Paut 
Tournier. Harper and Brothers, 


New York, 1957, 238 pp. $3.75. 


Dr. TourNierR, an eminent Swiss psy- 
chiatrist, writing from the holistic view- 
point, begins by making a clear distinc- 
tion between the person and the per- 
sonage. The person, what we really 
are, and should be, is obscured by the 
personage, what we think we are, and 
others judge, and expect, us to be. The 
personage is the creation of our total 
experience with the world of people 
and things, influenced largely by the 
complexes and protective mechanisms 
developed in childhood and growing 
through the years into automatisms, 
which increasingly tighten their grip on 
us. “The aim of the medicine of the 
person is to allow the person to reappear 
through a rending apart of the 
personage.” 


The author is a convinced and earn- 
est Christian and sees no possibility of 
real freedom from the personage and 
the power of our environment over us, 
no courage to be one’s self, apart from 
God. While he maintains that psychi- 
atry has a valuable place in releasing 
us from the automatisms that are in 
control, he is sure “that the essential 
aid, that which touches the person, its 
awakening and growth, can come only 


from God.” 


This is a scholarly book, bearing evi- 
dence of wide reading, personal con- 
tact with many psychiatrists, and rich 
counseling experience. It is philosophi- 
cal as well as psychological, as Tour- 
nier takes issue with his colleagues, 
“who have decided arbitrarily to ex- 
clude from medicine all reference to 




















metaphysics.” It is also interesting and 
practical, as it is colored by striking 
metaphors, and abounds in effective 
illustrations from his case records. The 
reader is brought face to face with him- 
self constantly as defense mechanisms 
are interpreted, unconsious motives are 
brought to light, and the demand is 
made for absolute honesty with one’s 
self, his fellows, and God. Doctors, 
ministers, and laymen, who desire a 
fuller life for themselves, and feel the 
need of guidance as they seek to help 
others will find this book of value. 
Reading it was an enriching experience 
for me. 
W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON 





The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian 
Church, edited by F. L. Cross. The 
Oxford Press, New York, Toronto, 
and London, 1957. 1492 pp. $17.50. 


Tuts Dictionary takes its place as one 
of the most valuable, and one is tempted 
to say most nearly indispensable books 
of reference for the church. Edited in 
England by the Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of 
Oxford, assisted by a battery of British 
scholars, the Dictionary reflects at times 
an Anglican point of view, particularly 
in reference to the Reformation, and is 
comparatively meager in its treatment 
of Protestantism in Europe and Ameri- 
ca (there is for example an article on 
the former Evangelical Free Church 
Council in England, but none on the 
National Council of Churches in Amer- 
ica; an article on Gerald Manley Hop- 
kins, a Roman Catholic poet in Eng- 
land, but none on Samuel Hopkins, 
important and controversial figure in 
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the development of the New England 
Theology.) Its overall coverage how- 
ever, particularly of items connected 
with the development of the church 
through the ages, is very comprehen- 
sive. Articles on living theologians and 
current topics of interest, such as “demy- 
thologization,” bring us down to the 
present day. Individual articles here 
and there on subjects in which one has 
special interest leave something to be 
desired, but on the whole the articles 
are of a very high order of excellence. 
Especially helpful are the bibliographies, 
designed to inform the user of the ori- 
ginal sources and other important pub- 
lications, including those which have 
been crucial in the history of the subject. 





The Holy Fire. The Story of the Fathers 
of the Eastern Church. by RoBert 
Payne. Harper and Brothers, New 
York,1957. XXII, 313 pp. $5.00. 


THE new book of Robert Payne is a 
sequel, or a companion, to his earlier 
volume, Fathers of the Western Church 
(1951). It is much better composed 
than the first one. The author seems 
to be much more at home in the Patris- 
tic field than a few years ago. He writes 
for the general reader, not for special- 
ists. And for this audience his books 
are a splendid achievement. No reader 
will escape the thrill of the masterly 
presentation. The Fathers appear as 
great men, as powerful personalities, in- 
flamed with the “Holy Fire.” Their 
quest for the living Truth is eloquently 
and persuasively vindicated. The per- 
spective of Christian history is drasti- 
cally enlarged. Robert Payne is a re- 
nowned man of letters, no wonder that 
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he has written a brilliant book. But he 
is not a theologian, and does not seem 
to be much concerned about theological 
issues. Now, it is hardly an asset for 
one who undertakes to interpret those 
for whom theology was the heart of 
their existence. On many points Mr. 
Payne sorely fails to understand his 
heroes, whom he is depicting with great 
human sympathy and even devotion. 
In the chapter on Origen, brilliant other- 
wise, One misses any reference to Ori- 
gen’s “Logos Mysticism’’ (see, Fr. 
Aloisius Lieske, S.J., Die Theologie der 
Logosmystik bei Origenes, Muenster 
i/w., 1938), or to his intimate commit- 
ment in love to Jesus (see, F. Bertrand, 
Mystique de fésus chez Origéne, Paris, 
1951). Origen was much more a Chris- 
tian contemplative than a speculative 
thinker. Strangely enough, nothing is 
said of his polemic against Celsus. 
Neither the new translation of the great 
book “Against Celsus” by H. Chadwick 
(Cambridge, 1953), nor the standard 
book of Henri de Lubac, S.J.,Histoire 
et Esprit, L’intelligence de lEcriture 
d’aprés Origéne, Paris, 1950, are men- 
tioned in “Bibliography.” The impact 
of Martyrdom on the formation of the 
Greek spirituality is completely over- 
looked. And the role of monasticism is 
scarcely acknowledged. The Fathers 
lived in the church. Robert Payne does 
not show this. The picture of St. John 
Chrysostom is sorely incomplete with- 
out an adequate emphasis on the cen- 
tral role of the Eucharist in his vision 
of life; it was not an accident that 
Chrysostom has been known through 
ages precisely as doctor eucharisticus. 
Nor is his fiery zeal for social justice 
adequately emphasized. The reader of 


the book may remain quite uncertain 
about the relevance of the “Legacy of 
the Fathers” to the modern age. In- 
deed, they were not only great person- 
alities, but also builders of the Christian 
mind, of Christian culture. It was an 
excellent idea to add a chapter on St. 
Gregory Palamas. But more should 
have been said about St. Symeon the 
New Theologian. In “Bibliography” 
at this point the valuable pamphlet of 
Fr. Basil Krivosheine, The Ascetical and 
Theological Teaching of Gregory Pala- 
mas, 1955, must be added. Yet, as a 
“beginner’s book” the new volume of 
Robert Payne is welcome, It is an elo- 
quent invitation to the pilgrimage to 
the land of the Fathers. 


GEORGES FLOROVSKY 





The Wisdom of the Fathers, by Eric 
RouT.Ley. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1957. 128 pp. $2.25. 


Eric Rout ey, British pastor and classi- 
ical scholar, with a gifted pen, brings 
before us in this volume, eight brief 
extracts from the Fathers (Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Cyprian, Athana- 
sius, Basil, Augustine and John of Da- 
mascus) and reveals their relevance for 
today, their practical bearing on some 
of our modern problems. Origen, it is 
made clear, has something to say “On 
Reading the Bible,’ and Clement of 
Alexandria on “Faith and Knowledge,” 
and John of Damascus, by indirection, 
on the dangers of “visual education.” 
It is an excellent introduction—for the 
uninitiated—to the wisdom of the 
Fathers. 

















Master Eckhart and the Rhineland 
Mystics by JEANNE ANCELET-HustT- 
ACHE. Translated by Hilda Graef. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 


1957- 190 pp. $1.35. 


Tue last paper-back read by this re- 
viewer fell to pieces just as he was plac- 
ing it on the shelf! This book is still 
intact. A welcome addition to Harper’s 
Men of Wisdom Books, the author and 
translator provide additional evidence 
of the power and influence of Meister 
Eckhart. The book comprises a series 
of essays designed to place Eckhart in 
the mystical stream of thought. Photo- 
graphs and art illustrations are in abund- 
ance. The translator presents her own 
translation of the extracts of Eckhart’s 
works, directly from the original Ger- 
man texts. Even for non-mystical 
thinkers—if such do exist—this little 
volume is truly good reading pro salute 
animae. 


Wa. CARDWELL Prout 





Origins of the Medieval World, by W1- 
LIAM CarRoO_t Bark. The Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia, 1958. 162 pp. $3.75. 


Here is a fresh and novel approach to 
the origins of the Medieval world, and 
their relation to Western civilization. 
The author challenges the commonly 
accepted view that the Medieval world 
contributed very little to Western civili- 
zation. In a penetrating analysis, the 
author seeks to show that the Medieval 
period was not as dark and superstitious 
as it is made out to be. 

The book consists of five chapters in 
which the whole problem of the Medi- 
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eval world is critically analysed and 
considered. It is heavily documented 
with copious notes for every chapter, 
and a very useful bibliography for fur- 
ther study. 

Contrary to popular conceptions of 
the Middle or Dark Ages, that period is 
characterized by a sense of urgency to 
advance and improve the lot of man. 
While ignorance and superstition were 
not absent, as they are not absent in 
our own period, it may be said that it 
was a frontier society—high-spirited, 
open-minded, experimental, and adapt- 
able. The basic argument of the book 
is that “something new” came into be- 
ing as early as the 4th century, which 
gradually supplanted the Roman out- 
look. This “something new” may be 
described as a new attitude toward life. 
Far from being superstitious and leth- 
argic, it was pioneering and experi- 
mental, This book should prove very 
rewarding to the discerning reader. 


Louts SHEIN 





The Visible Words of God: An Ex- 
position of the Sacramental Theology 
of Peter Martyr Vermigli-A.D. 1500- 
1562, by JosepH C. McLELLanp. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, 1957. 291 pp. $4.00. 


PETER MaRTYR VERMIGLI was a great 
Italian scholar and thinker who taught 
at Pudua, Strasbourg, Oxford, and 
Zurich. He was led to abandon Luther’s 
doctrine of consubstantiation and to 
adopt the doctrine of a Real Presence 
conditioned by the faith of the recipient. 
For Peter Martyr, the Eucharist brings 
us to the heart of Christian worship and 
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service. The movement of faith is the 
grateful response to God’s Word in 
which our souls and minds are lifted up 
to the Heavenly Redeemer himself, and 
in which we are enabled to offer unto 
him thanksgiving for his benefits. Com- 
munion and thanksgiving are the two 
chief elements in the response of faith. 
The sacrament of the Eucharist is both 
the gospel of God made visible and the 
sacrifice of the church made actual. 
Our High Priest Christ offers us nour- 
ishment for soul and body by the real 
presence of his own death and life. As 
he becomes our Head through grace so 
we become his body through gratitude. 
Calvin said that the whole doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper was crowned by 
Peter Martyr who left nothing more to 
be done. 
PauL T. FUHRMANN 





Luther’s Works, Volume 31-Career of 
the Reformers: I, edited by HaARoLp 
J. Grim. Muhlenberg Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1957. 416 pp. $5.00. 


Eacu volume in the magnificent 55 
volume series of Luther’s works being 
published by the Concordia Publishing 
House and the Muhlenberg Press has 
its own particular value and appeal; 
but none that has appeared so far sur- 
passes that of the present volume—the 
first to include materials growing out of 
Luther’s career as a reformer. Here 
among other items we have Luther’s 
Disputation against Scholastic Theo- 
logy, written prior to the 95 Theses, the 
g5 theses themselves (in a translation 
revised by the editor), Luther’s ma- 
terial prepared for his Heidelberg Dis- 
putation, his lengthy and valuable Ex- 


planation of the 95 Theses, his graphic 
account of his meeting with Cardinal 
Cajetan at Augsburg, his letter to Spa- 
latin describing the Leipzig Debate, his 
Open Letter to Pope Leo X and the 
accompanying treatise on The Freedom 
of a Christian (in a translation revised 
by the editor), and his vigorous treat- 
ise on Why the Books of the Pope and 
his Disciples were Burned by Doctor 
Martin Luther. Through these selec- 
tions we meet Luther at his best, and 
hear again the great Reformer’s power- 
ful blows against Rome and for the 
Evangel. Dr. Grim, whose recent book 
on The Reformation Era is the best 
comprehensive account of this import- 
ant period, is the principal translator 
of this volume, and provides the excel- 
lent introductions which place the writ- 
ings in their proper seeting. 





Melanchthon, The Quiet Reformer, by 
CiypE LEONARD MANSCHRECK. The 
Abingdon Press, New York and Nash- 


ville, 1957. 350 pp. $6.00. 


Tuis is the first full-length biography 
of Melanchthon to appear in English 
in over half a century, but it was well 
worth waiting for. Its author, Dr. 
Clyde Manschreck, of Duke University, 
has not only familiarized himself with 
the writings of Philip Melanchthon, and 
with the story of his personal life, but 
he has also sought to understand the 
political, economic, and religious con- 
ditions of sixteenth century Europe, 
and Germany in particular, so as to be 
able to set Melanchthon’s work in 
proper historical perspective. 

The man who emerges from Dr. 
Manschreck’s pages is not free from de- 
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fects: “he was superstitious, believed in 
astrology, countenanced palming, and 
saw signs in dreams” (p. 131), and his 
part in countenancing the bigamy of 
Philip of Hesse is, to say the least, open 
to criticism. But though Dr. Mans- 
chreck describes Melanchthon as “the 
quiet Reformer,” he was less timid and 
more tough-minded than has sometimes 
been supposed. For example, he did 
not hesitate for reasons of conviction to 
break with his great-uncle John Reuch- 
lin, the eminent scholar and humanist, 
painful though this must have been. 
And while of course Melanchthon did 
not have Luther’s gifts of public leader- 
ship, he made an important contribu- 
tion to German Protestantism in three 
ways. First, he systematized its theo- 
logy, in his Loct Communes and in the 
Augsburg Confession. Second, he was 
a first class educator. Not only was he 
a great and inspiring teacher at Witten- 
berg University, but “through him the 
first public schools were founded and 
the university system in Germany com- 
pletely reorganized. Hundreds of teach- 
ers were trained in his methods and 
through his textbooks thousands of 
students were instructed” (p. 131). He 
well deserves the title “Preceptor of 
Germany.” Third, he was an enthusiast 
for church union, so far as that could 
be achieved without compromise of 
principle: he once said, “If I could 
purchase union by my own death, I 
would gladly sacrifice my life” (p. 238). 
Thus he played a large part in the ne- 
gotiations which produced the Witten- 
berg Concord of 1536, which, though 
it proved abortive, sought to unite the 
Lutherans with the followers of Martin 
Bucer, the reformer of Strasburg. 
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These achievements of Melanchthon 
have been interestingly depicted by Dr. 
Manschreck, who has thus, by produc- 
ing an adequate study of Melanchthon, 
made a much needed contribution to 
the history of the Reformation, especial- 
ly in Germany. 


NorMAN Victor Hope 





The Wesley Orders of Common Prayer, 
edited by Epwarp C. Hosss. The 
Methodist Student Movement, Nash- 
ville, 1958. 106 pp. $1.00. 


INCLUDED in this devotional aid is the 
Order for Morning Prayer (with and 
without music), the Order for Evening 
Prayer, the Order for Holy Communion, 
and the Collects, as they were set forth 
in John Wesley’s The Sunday Service 
(London, 1784) with ‘‘only such 
changes as are necessary to make them 
usable today.” 





Calvin’s Doctrine of Man, by T. F. 
Torrance. Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., Grand Rapids, 1957. 
183 pp. $3.00. 


Calvin’s Doctrine of the Word and 
Sacraments, by RONALD S. WALLACE. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, 1958. 258 pp. $3.00. 


THE first of these two volumes was pub- 
lished in Great Britain in 1947; the 
second in 1953. Both in a sense are 
source books systematizing and elucidat- 
ing the teachings of Calvin on their 
respective topics, as found in his Jnsti- 
tutes, Commentaries, sermons, tracts, 
and other writings. Dr. Torrance con- 
tends, with reason, that Calvin’s own 
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theological position was very different 
from that hardened system that has 
long passed under the name of Calvin- 
ism, and that in the vast bulk of his 
work where he sticks closely to the 
Scripture there is much profound theo- 
logy that has never sufficiently been 
brought to light. Both volumes are 
valuable additions to the growing litera- 
ture on the Genevan Reformer, parti- 
cularly in that they allow Calvin so 
largely to speak for himself. 





The Spirit of American Christianity, by 
RonaLp E. Ossorn. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1957. 241 pp. 


$3.75. 


Tue lectures which make up the con- 
tent of this book were prepared for 
delivery abroad to explain to people of 
other lands the spirit of American Chris- 
tianity. The author succeeds admirably 
in his purpose, and at the same time in 
holding up a mirror in which American 
Christians may recognize their own 
portrait. As well, if not better than any 
other such book, it blends happily, his- 
tory, interpretation, description, and 
analysis, and sets before us a picture of 


grass roots evangelical Christianity, 
which is truly representative of our Am- 
erican churches, For a book of its size 
the picture is remarkably comprehensive. 





The Church Faces the Isms, edited by 
ARNOLD Back Ruopes. The Abing- 
don Press, New York and Nashville, 


1958. 304 pp. $4.50. 


THE chapters in this book were written 
by members of the faculty of Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 
They deal with the various isms (Fund- 
amentalism, Adventism, Dispensational- 
ism, Roman Catholicism, Racism, Na- 
turalism, Scientism, Modernism, Secu- 
larism, the Healing Sects, among others ) 
with which a modern pastor has to 
deal, and are both informative and 
practical, telling Seminary students, for 
whom they were originally prepared, or 
pastors, whom they will serve equally 
as well, not in detail, but briefly, what 
they most need to know about each of 
the isms and also how they may best 
deal with them. Each chapter has an 
up-to-date bibliography, together with 
suggestions for further exploration. 
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